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MEMOIR OF JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 


Wasnineron Irvine, in his brief but glowing memoir of Camp- 


bell, the poet, has the following remarks, no less beautiful than 


true :—It has long been deplored,” said he, “ by authors, for a 
lamentable truth, that they seldom receive impartial justice from 
the world while living. The grave seems to be the ordeal to which 
their names must be subjected, and from whence, if worthy of im- 
mortality, they rise with pure and imperishable lustre. Here, 
many who have flourished in unmerited popularity, descend into 
oblivion ; and it may be literally said, ‘that they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.’ Here, likewise, niany 
an ill-starred author, after struggling with penury and neglect, and 
starving through a world which he enriched by his talents, sinks to 
rest, and becomes a theme of universal admiration and respect. The 
sneers of the cynical, the detraction of the envious, the scoffings 
of the ignorant, are silenced in the hallowed precincts of the tomb ; 
and the world awakes to a sense of his value, when he is removed 
beyond its patronage for ever. Monuments are erected to his me- 
mory, books are written in his praise, and thousands will devour 
with avidity the biography of a man, whose life was passed un- 
heeded before their eyes. He is like some canonized saint, at 
whose shrine treasures are lavished, and clouds of incense offered 
up, though, while living, the slow hand of charity withheld the pit- 
tance that would have soothed his miseries.” 

It is, indeed, a disheartening thought that, with the exception 
of a very few instances on record, (which are remarkable for their 
very singularity,) the vast debt which the world owes to its great- 
est and best benefactors—the men of genius who have illumined, 
delighted, and adorned it—should be chiefly paid by the cold and 
profitless oblation of posthumous fame. Sheridan Knowles, fortu- 
nately for himself and the credit of the age, ranks among the few 
exceptions to which I have alluded. * All hearts admit his genius, 
all tongues are loud in his praise; without any aid of patronage— 
without depending on the smiles of this great man, or dreading the 
frowns of that—without any help from aught but the power of his 
own happy genius, he has reached a height which few British dra- 
matists have soared to. We may truly say of him that he 

“ Rivals all but Shakspeare’s name below.” 

It is not likely that the pen which has thus excellently written 
so many bright and beautiful things, can commit the suicide of its | 
owner's fame ; he seems to stand upon a pinnacle from which no 
earthly might can cast him down. He, most truly, has battled for 
and obtained 


“ The laurels of triumphant — 
He won them well and may es aon long.” 


There is something singular in the fact, that so many of the es- 
teemed dramatists should be Irishmen. Sheridan, Farquhar, Gold- 
smith, Murphy, O’Keefe, Tobin, Maturin, Haynes, Sheil, and a host 
of others, belong to the sister island, and, as “the crowning rose 
in the wreath” of Erin’s literary distinctions, James Sheridan 
Knowles also is a native of 

“The emerald set in the ring of the sea!” 

By the time that this memoir is published, Sheridan Knowles will 
be in New-York. I anticipate that the people beyond the far At- 
lantic, who admire the author, may wish to know something of the 
man. I think myself fortunate in having the power, in some de- 
gree, to gratify that very natural curiosity. I am glad of it, for his 
sake, theirs, and my own. It is due to him that the public of Ame- 
rica should know something of a man with whose works they are so 
familiar: it is due to them that they should know it, in order that 
they may the better appreciate his rare combination of moral and 
intellectual worth ; and, for my own sake, I am glad to gather credit 
in America, as in Europe, from the circumstance of being his first 
and only biographer. 

The narrative will not be a long one, but it will detail some par- 
ticulars respecting his life and writings, which, or I greatly err, will 
add much to the high estimation entertained by the Americans, of 
his writings. When they see him they will be struck with the cordi- 
ality and homely expression of his countenance, sufficiently striking, 
indeed, to make them wish to know something more of a man, whose 
fine genius has thrown such a lustre over the waning drama of Eng- 
land. Nunc, ad rem! 

James Sheridan Knowles is a native of Cork, in Ireland. He 
is now about forty-eight years old. His father was a teacher of 
elocution, and as such, had been attached to the Belfast Academical 
Institution. The elder Knowles was a first-cousin of the famous 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whose sire was also an actor and teacher 
of elocution. All the world knows that his grandfather, ‘the cele- 


| lence of his friend’s composition. He told Knowles, some years 


affectionate and cherished friend of Dean Swift. Seldom has the 
world seen such a line of genius as that of Sheridan. It seems he- 
reditary in that family to be gifted—for genius, undiminished, has 


dan the actor—Sheridan, 


“ The dramatist, orator, minstrel, who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of al] "— 


for his own renown and the world’s advantage—his daughter, Mrs. 
Norton—this is the line in which the hereditary and transcendent ge- 
nius of that name has been transmitted: an eternal plant, ever 
flourishing and ever green. 
add his offering to the family honours—a grace which has well 
been noted as of “a very rare and un-Sheridan-like description, that 
of a genius for the serious drama, full of faith in the good and beau- 
tiful, and good upon that account.” 
While yet a child, only eight years old, young Knowles came to 
England, where he received rather a useful than a showy educa- 
tion. But, though his youth was not passed in his native land, his 
tongue retains a good deal of his native accent—that tone, says 
Moore, te which Irish wit can alone be set—that accent, said 
Madame de Stael, which “‘ makes you know that the speaker is in 
earnest.” 
It may be said of Knowles, as of Pope, that 
“ He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 
As early as the age of twelve there was in him what Prophet Irving 
might call “a manifestation” of the dramatic instinct. Associated 
with a juvenile company of amateur-actors, the thought struck him 
that he might write a play for them himself. He did so, but I am 
ignorant of its subject, and the chance is, that this immature and 
premature production hus perished. After this came an opera, 
which had the history of the Chevalier de Crillon for its subject. 
This was placed in the hands of Richardson, the eccentric friend 
of Brinsley Sheridan, and a vile fate befell it—it was lost. Per- 
haps the world has lost little by this fate. Still it is wished that 
this opera had been preserved ; people like to see the blossoms as 
well as the fruits of genius, and 
— “ Love to trace the unfolding of that power 
Which hath grown ampler, grander every hour.” 
But Mr. Knowles did not confine his attempts to the drama. At 
the age of fourteen, he wrote a little song, which has been set to 
music, and may yet be found in the collections of ancient spins- 
ters; it is called ‘‘ The Welsh Harper,” and commences, 
“ Over the sunny hills I stray.” 
I have a dim memory of having heard it years ago, from lips which, 
long since, have ceased to utter melody. Alas! that the beautiful 
must perish—that the loveliest flower is also the most fragile ! 
At sixteen, Mr. Knowles wrote a five-act tragedy, “ The Spanish 
Story,” which is still extant. Eight years afterward he wrote 
another play, ‘“ Hersilia,” which was given to Tom Sheridan—care- 
less Tom—and did not appear upon his father’s stage, as was ex- 
pected. Two years afterward he wrote another play, “The Cip- 
sey,” which was acted at Waterford, in Ireland, (where Kean and 
Knowles were then performing together,) Kean playing the hero. 
Kean was then in obscurity, but his fine taste perceived the excel- 








after, that “ he would have given any thing to know where he was, 
in order that he might have used ‘ The Gipsey’ for his first appear- 
ance in London.” 

A Dublin actor, named Mara, had written a piece called “ Brian 
Boroighme,” founded on the history of the Irish prince of that 
name, who defeated the Danes, in a bloody battle, at Clontarf; Mr. 
Knowles took it in hand to alter it, and almost entirely recast it. 
This was sometime after “‘ The Gipsey” had appeared at Water- 
ford and Clonmel, in Ireland, and Swansea, in Wales. “ Brian 
Boroighme was performed at the Belfast theatre, with very great 
success, but I think it first appeared at Waterford. Mrs. Knowles 
represented the heroine, Kean the hero, and Knowles (who was 
first singer) the high priest. About two years ago this play was 
revived at a minor theatro in Liverpool; it had a pretty good run, 
and was a fair melodrama. 

Here may I pause, before I touch on the dramas which brought 
Knowles into notice, to state a few facts respecting those pursuits, 
which are remotely connected with the dawn and growth of his fame. 

He was intended for the medical profession, and even studied for it ; 

but his one prevalent idea was to gain distinction by or on the stage, 

and, like Macbeth, he was not unwilling to “ throw physic to the 
dogs.” He went on the stage, and became a brother of the buskin 

for some years. He then took up his father’s profession, and be- 

came a teacher of elocytion. I may add, en passant, that among 

his pupils were some of the most distinguished orators of Ireland. 

He taught in Belfast, and (so late as 1830) in Glasgow. He pub- 


lection of pieces in prose and verse. ‘The introduction contains a 
| successful attempt to simplify Walker's system. The chief advan- 
| tage of the work is the application to phrases and accented words 


run through it, even to the fifth generation. Dr. Sheridan—Sheri- | of every description of the principle of the series—the law, in fact, 


of Walker’s harmonic inflection, though he was unaware of it. The 
| result is, that the student cannot be at a loss for the inflecting of 
| passages, which preceding systems did not contemplate. The selec- 


Tom Sheridan, who may be chronicled as one who died too soon || tion is made with much taste and judgment, and has run through 


| eight large editions. Indeed, it is one of the best school-books we 
have. Among other original portions, is a noble debate on the ques- 
tion, “ Was Cesar a great man!” This is written with admirable 


Now, Knowles comes, collaterally, to | tact, and proves, that if Knowles had not been a poet, he might 


| have been a great and successful orator. 

Everywhere the cordial and honest nature of Knowles won him 
friends. His stay on the Irish stage was for about three years, greater 
part of that time with Kean, then also unknown. Who that then 
saw them—under a cloud, as it were—could imagine that the first 
actor and first dramatist of modern times were before him? In the 
New Monthly Magazine, (for October, 1833, I think,) T. C. Grat- 
tan, giving an account of his acquaintance with Kean at Waterford, 
about the year 1813, thus makes mention of the subject of this notice : 

“ Kean was at that time attached to the Swansea company, which 
regularly crossed the channel to perform at Waterford for two or 
three months each year. It was under the management of R. 
| Cherry, author of the “ Soldier's Daughter,” who, on the night I 
first saw Kean, played Polonius to his Hamlet; while one of the 
minor parts, (Rosencrantz or Guildenstern,) was filled by James 
| Sheridan Knowles, the now celebrated dramatist. I remember 

Mr. Knowles at that time publishing a little volume of poems, by 
subscription, and my adding my name to a list of five-shilling pa- 
trons to this attempt, which contained some very pretty things, and 
one rather long piece, called “The Smuggler,” which was ex- 
tremely spirited. But had Shakspeare himself published now-a- 
days, in the character of a poor player, and by subscription, I doubt 
if his first play would have produced him salt to his porridge.” ‘To 
this J may add, that “ The Smuggler” is one of the prettiest poems 
in the language—as the literati of America will acknowledge, I am 
confident, when they hear it recited by the author. 

The above account shows that, like other good writers, Knowles 
has known worldly troubles. Well did the poet say, 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

The goid that is tried comes purest from the furnace, and the heart 
that has been chastened must make its wearer wiser and better. 
But for the knowledge of life-actual, breathing life, which these 
“rubs of fortune” must have given Knowles, what would his plays 
have been? Clever, no doubt; but the vivida vis of reality might 
not have scattered its wondrous truths into his writings. 

Hazlitt and Charles Lamb, (Elia,) were the’ early friends of 
Knowles. The friendship of the former was lasting until death ; 
that of the latter still abides, and one of the last public services ren- 
dered by “Elia” to Knowles, was that graceful epilogue to the 
Wife, (written cwrrente calamo,) which has been published, and 
was spoken by Ellen Tree, as Mariana. 

I think it is Leigh Hunt who says that Knowles “ delights to call 
to mind the acquaintance he made, when a boy, with Mr. Hazlitt, and 
the great good done him by that admirable critic, and good-hearted, 
though irritable man. Mr. Hazlitt took a liking to him, gave him 
the best advice, quoted passages for him from the best writers, and 
showed him how superior nature was to art, and what a capital 
thing it was to have faith in her.” He goes on to say, “ But what 

did Mr. Knowles as much good, perhaps, as any thing else in Mr. 

Hazlitt’s society, was that spirit of self-forgetfulness and equality 

of intercourse, which all young people, who recollect that great 

writer, are so thankful to remember. He put himself on a level 

with him, listened to his arguments, as if they were ‘hose of a grown 

man, and answered him as if he valued them accordingly ; and he 

knew this was wise for himself too, as well as for the boy; since 

childhood, in its unhampered and natural wisdom, often says things 

capable of suggesting light to wisdom full grown. Besides, Mr. 

Hazlitt knew how to love the beauty of a child’s mind, and to live 

with its primeval world. Mr. Knowles knew him long, and may be 

said, in some measure, to have grown up under his mind. He has 

mentioned him in private as having been a sort of “mental father.” 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Hazlitt introduced him to Cole- 

ridge, who read him one of his fine extemporaneous lectures on 

poetry, and amazed him by the simplicity of another great mind, 

and the interest he took in talking with a little boy. Among his 

recollections of Hazlitt, lively passages are not wanted illustrative 

of other parts of his friend’s character. The fretfu! and irritable 

metaphysician, who was always misgiving himself for his want of 

address, took it into his head once to study rope-dancing, and ac- 

tually had a lancewood pole fitted up in his room, on which the fu- 

ture dramatist, we believe, practised with him. ‘The boy once sat 




















brated Dr. Sheridan, renowned for his learning and his wit, was the 





lished an English Reader, called “ The Elocutionist,” being a col- 





to him for his picture, (for Hezlitt originally intended himself for a 
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painter,) and perplexed him with the unmarked rotundity of his 
little visage. ‘ Hang your fat cheeks!” cried the impatient artist, 
“frown, James !” 

I return to his dramas. It has generally been believed that Vir- 
ginius, as it was his first play which appeared on the London boards, 
was that which followed Brian Boroighme: this is incorrect. The 
next in order of composition was Caius Gracchus, in which there 
are bursts of poetry not surpassed by any of his later productions. 
Caius Gracchus was first performed at Belfast, but not in London 
until after the success of Virginius. 

The history of the next drama, Virginius, is very interesting. 
The subject was suggested by Kean, not by Macready, as has com- 
monly been supposed. Knowles, finding the great difficulty in get- 
ting out a piece at the London theatres, had laid aside his pen for 
some’ years—well for the world was it that he did not resemble 
Prospero, who broke his magic wand, and laid aside his art for 
ever !—when Mr. Kean visited Glasgow, where Knowles then was. 
The great actor knew the capabilities of his friend’s mind—the 
depth of his powerful genius—and frankly and encouragingly told 
him that, if he wrote a play in which he (Kean) could perform the 
principal character, he would bring it out. The dramatist eagerly 
accepted the offer: Kean suggested the story of Virginius, and the 
play was written. It was transferred to Covent-garden, from Drury- 
lane, (where Kean was acting,) another piece on the same subject 
haying previously been accepted there. Eventually, it first appeared 
at Glasgow, Cooper taking the part of Virginius, and winning great 
applause. Macready heard of the play, wrote to Knowles for a pe- 
rusal of the manuscript, was struck with the beauty, vigour, and 
power of the drama, and wrote a kind and friendly letter to Mr. 
Knowles. From this, their acquaintance grew, and ripened into a 
friendship equally creditable to actor and author, and which the latter 
has ever gratefully acknowledged. 

The first result of this acquaintance was the appearance of Ma- | 
cready as Virginius. It was a fortunate hit for him—establishing | 
his reputation for excellence in home or domestic tragedy ; and the 
character became so identified with him that the supposition arose, 
naturally enough, that he, and not Kean, had suggested the subject. 
This arose the more easily, as it was not known that Mr. Kean had 
ever seen the play. 

William Teil, of which the subject was suggested by Macready, 
was the next production. I need not pause to play the critic on a | 
drama which has drawn tears from many eyes—sympathy from many | 
hearts. It is curious enough that Kean and Macready should both 
have thought of subjects mainly identified with the good cause of | 
liberty. It is remarkable that few actors or dramatists are unpa- | 
_triotic. This reminds me of a conversation I had with Knowles 
on the twenty-third of June. He had arrived at Liverpool that | 
morning, from a professional tour throagh Ireland, and I met him in } 
the street. Mutual greetings exchanged, I asked, “Is it true that | 
your first visit in Cork, your birth-place, was to your nurse?” The | 
reply was, ‘* To be sure! I had none other to see but her—all my | 
old friends and acquaintance—all the old familiar faces had gone | 
off, and in the utter loneliness of spirit which this induced, I was } 
glad to see the old woman. Ay, my dear boy, (his favourite mode of 
addressing his young friends,) ** ] came to Cork after a lapse of forty 
years, and, except that old woman, and Mitchell, my writing-master— 
the old man must be near ninety—they were all departed.” The fact is i 
as Knowles stated ; his first visit was to his nurse, and each night that | 
he performed, he had the old dame in the boxes. “I played with all | 
my heart,’’ said he, ‘that I might please that poor old soul.” And | 
please her he did, for the tears coursed down her aged cheeks, and | 
her heart felt pride and pleasure in thus being moved by her foster- 
child. I then asked, “* What success had you in Ireland !—a large be- | 
nefit in Cork, of course ?”” “* What success !—that which an Irishman | 











meets with on his own ungrateful soil. Sir, in Cork, in my birthplace— | 
in what they miscall “ the Athens of Ireland,” my benefit amounted || 
to ninety pounds—being two pounds Iss than, a fortnight before, } 
they had given to a black man—to the negro actor—to the “ African || 
Roscius."” He seemed much annoyed at the mere recollection of | 
this, and added, in an emphatic tone, which I never shall forget, |! 
‘My dear Mackenzie, the fact is—my plays are too liberal for the || 
aristocratic illiberals of Ireland. At my benefit, in Cork, the only |! 
man of influence who attended, was one who had dandled me on his | 
knees, when I was a child, and, in him, friendship overcame political i 
prejudice—his personal kindness eclipsed his party bias. My plays || 
breathe the noble sentiments of liberty, and such are not the sen- I 
timents of the influential classes in Ireland.” ‘ You cannot regret || 
having made them what they are!” “Regret it, no! But I am | 
goiug to a place where the feelings and the reality of liberty exist | 
in their most glowing form—and not the form alone, but the embo- | 
died spirit. Iam going to America.” “I know that your dramas i 
are popular there !” “So I am told—may J find an equal welcome.” || 

The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal-Green, founded on a ballad i 
in Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” came next, in 1829, and || 
failed. My impression, (the same as Knowles holds, and as sub- 
sequent events have proved,) is, that this play should not have failed. 

In 1831, came Alfred, which succeeded; Macready sustaining 
the principal character. This play pleases me the least of all 
Knowles’ works. It is now very rarely performed, and owes much 
of its success, at the time, to temporary causes—the new king, | 
William the fourth, had just ascended the throne, and people ap- | 
plied all the fine allusions in Alfred to their new sovereign. I be- 
lieye that Alfred was written long before The Beggar's Daughter. 
The Hunchback followed Alfred. 1 think it better to allow Knowles 








to speak for himself on this play. I quote from the preface, dated | 
Apmil the fourteenth, 1832, ten days after its first appearanée : 

“ This comedy owes its existence to the failure of The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal-Green, which was produced under the most 
uofayoureble circumstances, and in the unavoidable absence of the | 











author. I did not like to be baffled, especially, as I thought, with- 
out good reason ; and, cheered by the generous, enthusiastic advo- 
cacy of the editor of the Aélas, (a perfect stranger to me,) I set to 
work upon The Hunchback. My friend, Mr. Macready, who was 
very angry with me for again attempting a walk in which I had 
failed, and who came to Glasgow solely, as I believe, for the ob- 
ject of expostulating with me, was the first to encourage me to 
proceed. J had completed my first act; I read it to him, and he: 
told me to go on. This I thought the happiest of omens; for 
many a proof had he given me of his admirable judgment in such 
things. This happened about twoyears ago. It was not, however, 
until the latter end of the summer of 1831, that I had leisure to 
proceed with my work. I re-commenced it in the pleasant walks 
about Birmingham, and completed it on the sands of Newhaven— 
my roomy study, where, at the same time, I re-modelled A/fred. 
I brought both plays up to town with me in Aprillast. The Hunch- 
back was read to Mr. Lee, and instantly accepted by that gentle- 
man, who, without hesitation, granted me terms even more advan- 
tageous than those which I required for it from Covent-garden ; 
and to whose polite and liberal deportment towards me during his 
brief, divided reign of management, I joyfully take this opportunity 
of bearing testimony. The play, however, was defective in the 
under-plot, which was perfectly distinct from the main one. This 
error Mr. Macready pointed out to me—as did, subsequently, Mr. 
Morton, in an elaborate critique, as full of kindness as of discri- 
mination. My avocations, however, did not leave me at liberty to 
revise my work, till about two months ago, when I constructed my 
under-plot anew; and having done my best to obviate objections, 
presented The Hunchback to Drury-lane, from which establishment 
I subsequently withdrew it, because it was not treated with the at- 
tention which I thought it merited. * * * * I took the play to 
Covent-garden, and from that moment found myself at home in- 
deed, and among friends? In little more than a fortnight, The 
Hunchback was ready, every way improved by the superintending 
care of Mr. Bartley; strengthened in effect by curtailment and 
condensation, delicately and modestly recommended by him, and 
thankfully adopted by me. It was produced on Thursday, the fifth 
of April. It succeeded—thanks to the actors, who so warmly in- 
terested themselves in its success, and to the kind audience who 
rejoiced with them and me.” 


Much of the success of this drama, (apart from its own intrinsic || 


desert,) was owing to the fine performance of Miss Fanny Kemble; 
it has since had the advantage of the yet finer acting of Ellen Tree. 
Something, also, must be attributed to the appearance of the author, 
as Master Walter. The play is supposed to have sustained, for 
a little while longer, the falling fortunes of Covent-garden. 

Scarcely had the first flush of applause been over ere the public 
learned, with an honest satisfaction, that Mr. Knowles was engaged 
on another play. Little was it expected that he could surpass The 
Hunchback, which had placed him, by common consent, at the 
head of modern dramatists. The public had to learn that a genius 
like that of Knowles, soars, as on eagle pinions, taking a higher 
flight at each effort it makes. The Wife was published before per- 
formance. Ina brief preface, Knowles acknowledges, ‘My prin- 
cipal reliance is upon the part of Mariana, and implicit is the con- 
fidence with which I have entrusted this character to the lady, 
whose personation of Julia has imparted to The Hunchback an in- 
terest, which, after the play had been worn out at the Haymarket 
and the Surrey, has sustained it through twenty nights of the pre- 
sent season.” 

This preface is dated April twenty-four, 1833, the play being 
written and printed in a year after the appearance of The Hunch- 
back. I shall not attempt to play the critic on this noble drama— 
so full of beauty and originality ; so well arranged and striking as to 
plot; so truly poetical in language. It abounds, indeed, in passion, 
pathos, power and poetry. In 1833, when the two great theatres 
of London came under the management of one individual, he (Mr. 
Bunn) offered Knowles an engagement, which was declined on the 
honourable plea of dislike to monopoly. I have heard that, at the 
same time, he declined an offer of five hundred pounds to write a 
play for the joint management of Drury-lane and Covent-garden 
theatres. He joined the old company from Covent-garden at the 
Victoria theatre, (a respectable minor,) and at that theatre he pro- 
duced, this spring, a three act drama, called The Beggar’s Daugh- 
ter—changed from the piece which had failed before. The play 
succeeded, but its best part is the underplot, (almost unconnected 
with the main plot,) which is full of wit and humour. 

On Monday night, July twenty-eighth, 1834, Knowles took his 
farewell benefit at the Victoria theatre. On the Friday follow- 
ing, August the first, he quitted Liverpool for America. His 
friends entertained him at dinner at the Mersey Hotel, on the day 
before, and, as he quitted the land of his adoption, crowds of friends 
assembled on the quays, and hailed him with three-times-three 
parting cheers. 

A few words must conclude this imperfect sketch of Knowles, 
the dramatist—the loyal-hearted friend. I would add that although 


he may, nay must have read the old masters in the drama, he has 


not imitated them. Leigh Hunt writes, “Indeed, he has said that, 
with the exception of Shakspeare, he purposely avoided them, when 
he commenced writing, that his ideas might be unshackled.” 
Besides the volume of poems which Mr. Grattan names, (its re- 
publication now would be valuable,) Sheridan Knowles has written 
much, in prose and verse, in various periodicals. Shortly after the 
appearance of The Hunchback, he published a volume of tales, all 
of which had already appeared in various annuals and magazines. 
The Magdalen, Love and Authorship, and Old Adventures, in the 
Englishman's Magazine ; the Portrait, in the Monthly Magazine ; 
the Lettre-de-Cachet, in the Literary Souvenir, and Therese in the 
Keepsale, Of these, the Magdalen is one of the most touching I 
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ever read. It is full of what the poet calls ‘‘ sweetest melancholy.” 
Since then, he published in the Keepsake for 1834, a striking tale, 
called The Widowed Bride. 

It is said that Knowles’ next play will be on the story of Perkin 
Warbeck, in the old chronicles. ‘Two hundred years ago, (1634,) 
Ford, the dramatist, took the same subject. Macklin also tried his 
hand at it (in 1745) and failed ; and, at the same time, a Mr. Elder- 
ton commenced a play on the same subject, but did not finish it. If 
any man could make the story effective cn the stage, Knowles is 
the man ; but he told me, last year, that he then had not any thoughts 
of such a subject. 

Of Knowles as an actor I shall not speak—that is the task of the 
professed critic. But I may say that his acting is not common- 
place ; his conception is fine, particularly of the Shakspearean char- 
acters ; his heart is in the right place, and he acts by heart rather 
than by art. 

Many years ago, Mr. Knowles “ gave a bond to society :” he has 
long been a wedded man, and has many “olive branches round 
about his table.” He is of the middle stature, stout built, and well 
made ; he seems destined for a long life. His aspect, like his act- 
ting, is manly, honest. There is something peculiarly winning in 
his well-cut features ; on them cordiality and good nature are evi- 
dent, even on the stage. In the upper part of the face there is a re- 
semblance to the busts and portraits of Shakspeare: the brow and 
eye are those of a poet; and the word “ poet” reminds me that, 
anterior to the appearance of The Hunchback, Knowles delivered a 
series of lectures on dramatic poetry, in various parts of England. 
They are written in the frankest style of criticism, full of fine 
thoughts and redolent of genius. 

I think it is Leigh Hunt who writes—* Mr. Knowles squeezes a 
hand with right friendly ferocity, and is famous among his friends 
for the happy buoyancy, as well as the vigour of his genius.” 

To sum up—he is a writer whose genius has ennobled him ; he 
is a man whose honest heart does honour to that genius which sheds 
lustre on his name. 

Fain would I say to him, in the oriental phrase, “Live for- 
ever!’ And so he will. He may say, “non omnis moriar!” His 
body may be resolved to dust, but his name will be immortal. He 
is inferior only to Shakspeare. He equals him in originality of 
thought and expression. It is no hyperbole to say that, since Shaks- 
peare, no dramatist, save Knowles, has written so much from and 
to the heart ! 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE SNAKE-CHARMERS OF INDIA. 


Ir is known to sojourners in India that a certain class, or caste, 
as we call it, of Hindus are snake charmers ox catchers. They are 
called sampori—and, perhaps, by other names, derived from their 
“ dreadful trade,” as it may seem to be. But they bear a charmed 
life, as they tell you, by virtue of the “snake-stone ;” this being 
taken out of the head of the reptile, he is no longer venomous. It 
is the beautiful species that the Portuguese call cobra capel, which 
exclusively, I believe, ‘‘ wears the precious jewel in its crown.” It 
is usual for the sampori, when exhibiting his tamed snakes to griffins 
(as newly-imported writers and cadets are called, and who, by their 


| air, gait, etc. are at once known to the shrewd imposter) to suffer 


himself to be bitten by the seemingly enraged reptile till he bleeds. 
He then, in haste, terror and contortion, seeks a ‘‘ snake-stone,” 
which he is never without, and sticks it on the wound, to which it 
adheres. In a minute or two the venom is extracted, the bitten in- 
dividual recovers, and the stone falls off, or is removed. [f put into 
a glass of water it sinks, and emits small bubbles every half-score 
seconds. This is the usual test of its genuineness ; and it is odd 
if no one will give a rupee, or half a rupee for such a curiesity. [ 
have bought several when I could ill afford it. They are usually 
of a dark hue, but not always of one colour ; flat, like a tamarind- 
stone, and about the size, and nearly round. These are the genuine 
ones, and I declare that I am by no means certain at this day, al- 
though I have had the sampori to warrant my application of them. 
I will add a word or two of particulars. After having purchased, 
perhaps, half-a-dozen genuine snake-stones of the above descrip 
tion, duly tested, one of these gentry brought me one nearly trans- 
parent. This I bought, and another, till I acquired a dozen or two 


| of different sorts and sizes. I soon began to suspect that I was not 


one of the wisest men in the world. I still retain the box of stones, 
and have not altogether relinquished the suspicion. 

Those beautiful creatures, the cobra capelli, sometimes lodge in 
or about your house, or outhouses. On being seen or suspected— 
(your shrewd servant may suspect, on being feed by the ee 
you send for the artist, who, on promise that you will not kill the 
snake, proceeds to catch him. ‘This he effects by piping on a ca- 
labash all about your premises, especially about your diminished 
poultry-yard, (diminished possibly by the carryings of your said ser- 
vant.) When you may not be very intently observing, a sudden 
shout, a spring, and fall by the sampori, announce the capture of 
your obtrusive neighbour. He is produced—the exulting captor 
holding him at arm’s length by the nape of the neck, the eyes of 
both sparkling and startling; the reptile writhing and wringing it- 
self round the man’s arm and neck, etc., till the collected family 
are frightened half out of their wits. The victor now squats down, 
and, with an iron stile, forces open the jaws of the snake; and, 
before your face, compels him to disgorge the bloody ~ precious 
jewel.” If bitten, he applies it as before described; and relue- 
tantly accepts half a rupee from you. A friendly samport, who 
brought a snake in his sash; and at a favourable unobserved mo- 
ment loosed it, and at another favourable unobserved moment 
caught it. Amid the writhings of the snake and its suitable ac- 
companiment, a little manual dexterity is sufficient to elude your 
vision ; and the stone is, or seems to be, cleverly extracted. But 
sometimes there is a snake really domiciled with you. I lived at 
Bycuila, two miles from the fort of Bombay. ‘The foundation of 
my nice little house was raised a foot or two with masonry; and, 
from between two large stones in the front, we often saw and 
watched the protrusion of a snake’s head and shoulders. We 
could never find him wholly out, so as ta give any chance of chase 
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or capture ; nor could I catch him with a noosed string. 1 did not 
choose, from certain feelings or prejudices, to have him shot, and 
resolved to send for a su | to catch him. 

My old and esteemed friend, General Benjamin Forbes, then a 
captain in the seventy-fifth Highlanders, was my very near neigh- 
bour ; and I invited him to come and see the ¢amasha, or amuse- 
ment, of catching my snake, at whose head he had more than once 
wished to direct his gun. The sampori came ~ and, after due pip- 
ing, seduced the snake from his hiding-place, caught him, and ex- 
tracted the stone, in the way already described, before our faces. 
A clever Parsee servant had reminded us that we had lately lost 

fowls, adding, that he should not wonder if there was not 

r smap somewhere near the fowl-house. Thither we went : 
and, after the usual ceremonials, sure enough, another was caught. 
I smelt a rat, and, causing the exulting catcher to bring his writh- 
ing captive into the veranda, watched narrowly the lithotomic pro- 
cess. At the proper moment, I, to-the great astonishment of my 
friend Forbes and the other spectators, seized the snakeless hand 
of the operator, and there found, to his dismay, perdue in his well- 
closed palm, the intended-to-be-extracted stone. The fellow made 
a full and good-humoured confession of the trick, as touching the 
second snake and the concealed stone, but stoutly maintained that he 
fairly caught the first; and that, although the semi-transparent, 
amber-like stones were altogether fictitious, the opaque concretion 
was sometimes, though not often, found in the reptile’s head ; and 
that it really had some of the virtues ascribed to it. He good-hu- 
mouredly blamed me for exposing him, hinting that credulity was 
the easy parent of craft ; and somewhat slyly said something Hudi- 
brastically equivalent to the assertion, that 

——* The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat.” 

After all, I repeat my confession, that I, unphilosophically, re- 
tain a portion of my belief, that some individuals of the serpent 
family have a concretion in their palate: nor can I entirely shake 
off the belief, that it has some anti-poisonous virtue. I am clearly 
no chemist. If any such have a ie to analyze snake-stones, 
(I have never heard of its being done,) several of mine shall be at 
his disposal. The semi-transparent ones are, confessedly, of a 
composition called in India sanderach, or false amber. 
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THE ASSASSIN OF SMOLENSKE. 


The following dreadful event lately occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Smolenske, in Russia. The owner of a lonely cottage 
being out on the chase, a beggar, to all appearance old and a 
entered in at noon-day, and asked alms of the woman who was at 
home with only her two young children. The kind-hearted woman 
invited him to rest himself. while she went out to get something for 
him to eat and drink. After the beggar had satisfied his hunger, he, 
to the no small astonishment of the woman, assumed a different 
language, and with a threatening voice, demanded the money which 
be teoe. he said, her husband had in the house. The wretch rush- 
ing on her with a large bread-knife, to force her to acknowledge 
where it was deposited, she declared herself ready to give him what 
money she had,.and for this purpose mounted a ladder to a trap- 
door leading to the loft above. As soon as she had mounted, she 
drew up the ladder after her, so that it was impossible for him to 
get at her. Finding that she disregarded his menaces, he seized 
the two children, and swore he would either kill or maim them, if 
she did not immediately come down and deliver him the money as 
she had promised. The woman, however, remained in the loft, and 
endeavoured to force a hole through the thatch and call for help. 
While she was thus employed, the monster cut off the childrens’ 
ears and noses; and at last killed the poor maimed innocents, scorn- 
fully proclaiming to the mother the murder he had committed. The 
latter having with great exertions made a hole in the roof, called 
aloud for help. Her cries were heard by an officer who was passin, 
by in an open carriage, who sent his servant (while he remain 
sitting in the carriage) to inquire what was the matter. The ser- 
vant hastened to the spot, but on entering the cottage was met b 
the murderer, who plunged the knife in his heart, so that he fel 
and expired without a groan. The officer, surprised at his delay, 
went himself to the cottage, where perceiving ‘he horrid scene, he 
attempted to stop the flight of the murderer, and with his sabre cut 
off all the fingers of his right hand, but was not able to hinder him 
from embracing the opportunity to escape through the door as it 
stood open. The woman had, while all this was passing, made her 
way through the roof, and run to the village, which was a consider- 
able distance, to fetch assistance. Meanwhile the husband, on his 
way home, met the blood-stained murderer, whom he recognized 
as the beggar who frequented that part of the country. The hy 
crite, concealing his fears under affected lamentation, held bie 
mutilated hand, saying, ‘Make haste! there is in your house a 
murderer, an officer, who has killed your children, and likewise a 
man who attempted to defend them, and from whom I have narrowly 
escaped in the condition you see.” The terrified countryman, while 
the atrocious villian hastens to escape, flies, with his loaded gun 
in his hand, to his cottage, perceives through the open door the 
officer and the bloody corpses of his children, takes him of course for 
the murderer, levels his piece, and shoots him dead on the spot ! 
The wife coming up with the villagers, hears the shot, sees the 
officer fall, utters a piercing cry, and exclaims: “‘ What have you 
done? You have killed our deliverer—not he, but the be is 
the murderer of our children !”” The husband, whose whole e 
is shaken by the horrors of the scene, and still more by his own 
rash deed, stands a few moments petrified and motioniess, falls back 
in a fit and expires ! 








=——_—_ 


A CHAPTER ON KNOCKERS. 


It is astonishing how much information may be conveyed to a 
sensitive ear, through the simple medium of a knock at the street 
door ; of course this doctrine is not predicated of such obtuse ap- 
pendages to the human head as can discern in the rat-tat-tat of a 
fashionable footman nothing more than the simple announcement, 
“Here we are; make haste and open the door;” but to ears of 
mind, and nice discrimination. In London the art of knocking is 
reduced to a science—an elaborate system—and involves as many 
mysteries as a state negotiation or a_ theatrical ‘ment. 
There, as everybody knows, a peculiar meaning is conveyed in 
every touch of the polished brass; and the Thomas within, provided 
he be reasonably acute and experienced, can read in the “dam- 
nable iteration” of the John without, according to the force and ra- 
pidity of his touches, almost as many signi as the capricious 


“Her high mightinéss the duchess condescends to leave her pa- 
pecan ye hy maf cope ig ene 7 mistress—fly wretch and re- 
ceive the card, for we are in .” down to the more modest ham- 
mering that conveys ‘‘ we hope you will not deny yourselves to an 
old friend, for we are come to chat away the morning.” In short, 
as many bob-majors may be rung upon the knocker of a fashionable 
door as in the belfry of a country church; and the various peals are 
fully as expressive as the cracking of a French postillion's whip, or the 
music of a well-bred hound to the ears of an experienced sportsman. 

To bring this fact home at once to the understandings of our read- 
ers—the postman’s knock! Who has not at some time or other 
thrilled to his very heart's core at its brief and authoritative sum- 
mons! Can any ‘hing be more eloquent than its appeal to the heart 
and ear of an expecting correspondent? Does it not express, “on 
with your spectacles,” as plain as knock can — 

Then the knock imperative ; the single knock, awful as the sound 
of the tolling bell to the sentenced criminal—does it not say “a 
person with a smail account, who waits for an answer'” Does it 
not foreshow a dun! 4s not the eloquence of its one harsh heavy 
blow, sufficient to make one 

“ Burst all o’er 
Into moist anguish never felt before ?” 


Then the knock deprecatory—the gentle application of the man- 
tua-maker, of the humble friend who comes once a week for his 
chance of an invitation to dinner, or of the druggist’s apprentice— | 
hasit not a plausible gentleness in its tone that bespeaks forbearance? | 

Then the “double, double, double, thundering beat” of Mrs. 
Alonzo Montmorency Figgins ; whose saucy footman is well aware 
that she wishes everybody to think she is somebody, and is afraid 
that somebody will fancy she is nobody—does it not proclaim, “ | 
desired Lawrence to spare no expense in my carri it is lined 
with purple velvet, my horses are thorough-bred, and the mountings | 
are solid silver—it is wonderful how much we all cost!” 

The knock domestic on the other hand, is as amiable as a verse 
from Mrs. Sigourney, or a tortoise-shell cat purring in the sunshine. 
It connects itself by association with the frusband returning from 
his counting-room—with the sinell of roast mutton—the conjugal 
work-box half closed, with the needle hastily thrust into the un- 
finished cambric, and the nursery maid's “be quiet, Miss Julia, 
here’s your papa!” 

The Nouubaaadiel proceeds from a friend from the country, or a 
cousin just returned from a long sea-voyage. 

The knock-jocose or familiar—the operation of a good fellow of 
a bachelor friend, sounds a pun-like m for a series of horse- 
laughs. 

he knock-amatory has a gentle, hesitating sort of a murmur, 
as if intercepted by the delicate kid-glove of the enactor ; at the 
sound Laura flies in an attitude to her harp, Sophia to the mir- 
ror to see that her ringlets are in order. 

The knock-importunate says, “oh yes, I’ll walk in—he’s always 
at home to me.” 

The protracted lazy knock of the a drawls out a prayer for 
admittance—forasmuch as it is a better diversion to yawn in com- 
pany than alone. | 

The knock-agitated announces the fidgety retailer of morning 
gossip; flying from house to house in that busiest duty of idleness, 
gathering news and keeping up an acquaintance. 

The knock-solemn proclaims the inveterate proser, with a “ few 
thoughts of his own on the bank question.” e knock-pert, the 
dapper young scribbler—a prodigious man in the annuals, and 
in the ballad and sonnet line. The knock-supplicational is fraught 
with the maudlin benevolence of some general who has 
always “a trifle to ask for an unfortunate family of six small chil- 
dren dying of hunger,” or “the least contribution in the world to the 
society for the relief of decayed widows,” who are too proud to 
work for their living. 





SINGULAR INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

















A certain housebreaker was condemned in the early part of the | 
last century in France, and under peculiar circumstances, to a hun- | 
dred years in the galleys, and strange to relate, this man recently 
made his appearance in his own native province at the advanced age | 
of one hundred and twenty, he being about twenty years of age | 
when the sentence which condemed him to so dreadful a pal. 
ment was It may be easily conceived with what eagerness 
and delight he flew, as soon as emancipated from the shackles which | 
had enthralled him for an entire century, to breathe once more the | 
cherished air of the scenes of his infancy. Bourg, in the department | 
of Ain, was his native home; but time had so much the | 
aspect of the whole place, that he recognised it ouly by the old | 
church of Brou, which was the only thing that had undergone no al- | 
teration. He had triumphed over laws, bondage, man, time, every | 
thing. Not a relation had he left, not a single being could he hail | 
as an acquaintance, yet he was not without experiencing the 
and respect the French invariably pay to old age. For himself, he 
had forgotten every thing connected with his early youth ; even all | 
recollection of the crime for which he had suffered was lost, or if | 
at all remembered, it was but as a dreary vision confounded with a , 
thousand other dreary visions of days long gone by. His family and 
connexions for several generations all dead, himself a living proof 
of the clemency of heaven, and the severity of man, regretting per- 
haps the very irons which had been familiar to him, and half wish- 
ing himself again the wretched and suffering beings with 
whom his fate had been so long associated—well might he be called 
the patriarch of burglars. few years since this wonderfully 
long-lived man was still in being and in health. Thousands went | 
to see him ; and it is even said that visits to him from boties and | 
individuals, well known to the burglar class, were performed with 
as much ceremony and zeal as ever was a pilgrimage to Mecca. 








A MODERATE MAN, 
The following is submitted as a bill of fare for the evening, for a 
gentleman with a light appetite :—Soles fried, of a fine dry sandy 
colour, and altogether innocent in appearance of filthy grease ; 
sherry ; lamb chops and stewed gherkins ; sherry ; a pullet grilled 





with mushrooms; sherry; sweetbreads plain boiled; sherry; un 
omelette soufflée ; sherry. Stilton or Cheshire cheese ; Devonshire | 
scaldcream butter ; celery ; under crust, and port. Nuts or biscuits ; 
a devilkin made of the ae port, port; port—quan- 
tum sufficit. Coffee with a whhenpuapred ae Eo 
thoctens ctaslc stguan—cnmnaiy, autene i Groene in 
vinegar ; lobsters; Welsh rabbit, well seasoned, and Whitbread’s 








; significations 
fancy of his lady can suggest ; from the imperious clatter that says, 





bottled stout ; cigars. Night-gown and slippers; punch ; bed. 





TO E. P. 


O LET me gaze once more on thee, and in that speaking face 
Contemplate a!l my heart has dream’d of loveliness and grace ; 
Those heavenly visions of my youth, whose bright and glorious ray 
In the darkness of a troubled lot has never passed away. 


Which in our after years of care, when forms of love and light, 

In beauty’s joyous pride and power, beam on our dazzled sight, 
Flash back upon the memory and for a moment part 

The chill heavy clouds of gloom which gather round the heart. 


O turn not thus those eyes away in cold and silent scorn : 

Thou canst not know the burning grief this spirit long has borne— 
Thou canst not know the bitterness of scorned love and pride, 
And the deep and deadly agony which a hopeless heart must hide. 


I have loved thee with a love as pure, as changeless as the ear 
Of maiden innocence e’er heard, with mingled hope and fear ; 
I have loved thee as this wither’d soul can never love again, 
But my haughty spirit will not bow to sue, and sue in vain. 


The cherish'd »s which, mid the gloom around my pathway thrown, 
Have shed a mild and blessed light this breast has rarely known, 
Now chill’d and broken, on my heart rol] back their freezing flow, 
And cast their cold and cheerless shade upon my tortured brow. 


How fondly have I hung upon each deeply treasured tone 

Of that sweet voice which chain’d my ear with a magic all thine own ; 
I have gazed into those gentle eyes until my burning brain 

Has madden’d with the withering thought that J must love in vain. 


And thou wilt not remember me, when, in thy beauty’s pride, 
Thou minglest with the and gay on fashion’s s ling tide ; 
Where’er thou mov’st ired, adored, but never wilt aoa le 
More tenderly, more purely loved than thou hast been by me. 


But oh, I would not that one thought of me should cast & shade 

Of sad remembrance o’er thy heart, or bid one beauty fade— 

That on thy clear and lovely brow, in sunny gladness bright, 

The sickness of the soul should shed its cold and withering blight. w. B. 


THE INFANT'S BURIAL. 


*T was evening's hour: the fair and mellow sky 
Hung with the richest drapery of the west, 
Was beaming bright with heaven's empyreal dye, 
A gorgeous chamber for the spirit’s rest ; 
While zephyrs, laden with the breath of even, 
Wahted their odours through the balmy air, 
And tuning their glad voices, bore to heaven 
The fragrant incense of creation’s prayer ! 


Slowly unto the tomb of death we went, 

Each with his heart in sorrow’s vesture clad, 
For the Almighty had his message sent, 

And culled the fairest bud earth's garden had. 
We bore it to a wild and lonely hill, 

Upon whose side the tall trees cast their shade, 
And bowing to our Maker's awful will, 

In earth’s embrace the lifeless infant laid ! 


O death! there is in thy cold look a charm 

That harrows up the trembling soul with fear, 
When they who fall beneath thy fatal arm, 

Are struck in manhood’s full and ripened year ; 
But as we gazed upon that gentle child, 

Who silently upon its shroud was spread, 
No star its twinkling beauty gave more mild 

Than that which idst round thy victim shed ! 


Calmly arose upon the ear, that eve, 
Music more sweet than memory’s voice can wake, 
And soon the weeping mourners ceased to gneve, 
For thus, in accents mild, religion spake : 
“Oh! wherefore weep for her who is at rest 
Within the arms of Him who giveth joy? 
Let resignation calm each troubled breast, 
Nor sorrow's hand your future hopes annoy.” tT. 





w.t. 


PARENTAL LOVE. 


He stood, with sternly-folded arms, the attitude of one, 

had a sorrow at his heart, whose dream of hope was gone ; 
And as he gazed upon the sea, and on the cloudless sky, 
There beamed no smile upon his free, no pleasure in his eye. 


I mused upon his furrowed cheek, ana on his brow of care, 

For grief, and toil, and many years had left their traces there, 
When suddenly | heard a step, and, turning, | espied — 

A young girl, lovely to behold, come ing to his side. 

She her hand upon his arm, as with unconscious ~ 
And laughing eyes, beaming smile, she looked up in his face ; 
I heard her say, “‘ The weary sun has sunk into the sea ; 
Come, father, take thy evening meal, and | will sing to thee.” 


He laid one hand upon her head, and from her artless brow, 

He parted back the clustering curls ; his frown had vanished now ; 
For, as he bent to kiss her cheek, I noted that he smiled— 

Then arm in arm they walked away. the father and the child. 


Their footsteps died upon my ear, again I was alone, ; 

And thick and fast upon my brain strange thoughts came on; 
For, to my mind, this simple scene was with instruction fraught, 

I think I never shall forget the lesson that it taught. 


When toil and woe and time have left their mildew on the heart, 
When earth's vain hopes and fleeting joys are hastening to depart, 
Virtue and innocence can cheer the wanderer on his way 
And lend to life’s expiring lamp a soft and holy*ray. 


LINES TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. ‘ 


Let those who ne'er 
Have known the agony that rends 
A mother's bosom, when 

Above the bier, 


, 
GERTRUDE. 


. 





Then give them vent ! 
Wo sien wee epee bil 
‘e wrong, when nature us weep, 
To shut within their fountains deep 
Our gushing tears— 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





The sultan’s perfumer—etiquette of smoking—temptations for purchasers 
—exquisite flavour of the Turkish perfumes—the slave-market of 
inople—slaves from various countries, Greek, Circassian, 


c ple—slaves 


Egyptian, Persian—African female slaves—an improvisatrice—expo- 

sure for sale—Circassian beauties prohibited to Europeans—first sight 

of one, eating a pie—shock to romantic feelings—beautiful Arab girl 
chained to the floor—the silk-merchant—a cheap purchase. 

An Abyssinian slave, with bracelets on his wrists and ankles, 
a white turban, folded in the most approved fashion around his 
curly head, and a showy silk sash about his waist, addressed us in 
broken English as we passed a small shop on the way to the Beze- 
stein. His master was an old acquaintance of my polyglot friend, 
and, passing in at a side door, we entered a dimly-lighted apart- 
ment in the rear, and were received, with a profusion of salaams, by 
the sultan's perfumer. For a Turk, Mustapha Effendi was the 
most voluble gentleman in his discourse that I had yet met in Stam- 
boul. A sparse gray beard just sprinkled a pair of blown-up cheeks, 
and a collapsed double chin that fell in curtain folds to his bosom, 
a mustache, of seven or eight hairs on a side, curled demurely 
about the corners of his mouth, his heavy, oily black eyes twinkled 
in their pursy recesses, with the salacious good humour of a satyr ; 
and, as he cgiled his legs under him on the broad ottoman in the 
corner, his boneless body completely lapped over them, knees and 
all, and left him, apparently, bolt upright on his trunk, like a man 
amputated at the hips. A string of beads in one hand, and a splen- 
did narghilé, or rose-water pipe, in the other, completed as fine a 
picture of a mere animal as [ remember to have met in my travels. 

My learned friend pursued the conversation in Turkish, and, in 
a few minutes, the black entered, with pipes of exquisite amber 
filled with the mild Persian tobacco. Leaving his slippers at the 
door, he dropped upon his knee, and placed two small brass dishes 
in the centre of the room to receive the hot pipe-bowls, and, with a 
showy flourish of his long, naked arm, brought round the rich 
mouth-pieces to our lips. A spicy atom of some aromatic compo- 
sition, laid in the centre of the bowl, removed from the smoke all 
that could offend the most delicate organs, and, as I looked about 
the perfumer’s retired sanctum and my eye rested on the small 
heaps of spice-woods, the gilded pastilles, the curious bottles of 
ottar of roses and jasmine, and thence to the broad, soft divans ex- 
tending quite around the room, piled in the corners with cushions 
of down, I thought Mustapha, the perfumer, among those who 
lived by traffic, had the cleanliest and most gentleman-like vocation. 

Observing that I smoked but little, Mustapha gave an order to 
his familiar, who soon appeared, with two small gilded saucers ; 
one containing a jelly of incomparable delicacy and whiteness, and 
the other a candied liquid, tinctured with quince and cinnamon. 
My friend explained to me that I was to eat both, and that Musta- 
pha said, “‘on his head be the injury it would do me.” There 
needed little persuasion. The cook to a court of fairies might have 
mingled sweets less delicately. 

For all this courtesy Mustapha finds his offset in the opened 
hearts of his customers, when the pipes are smoked out, and there 
is nothing to delay the offer of his costly wares. First calling for 
a jar of jessamine, than which the sultan himself perfumes his 
beard with no rarer, he turned it upside down, and, leaning towards 
me, rubbed the moistened cork over my nascent mustache, and 
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zaar. A dozen Nubian damsels, flat-nosed and curly-headed, but as 
straight and fine-limbed as pieces of black statuary, lay around on 
a platform in front of their apartment, while one sat upright in the 
middle, and amused her companions by some narration accompa- 
nied by grimaces irresistibly ludicrous. Each had a somewhat scant 
blanket, black with dirt, and worn as carelessly as a lady carries 
her shawl. Their black, polished frames were disposed about, in 
postures a painter would scarce call ungraceful, and no start or 
change of attitude when we approached betrayed the innate coy- 
ness of the sex. After watching the improvisatrice awhile, we were 
about passing on, when a man came out from the inner apart- 
ment, and beckoning to one of them to follow him, walked into the 
middle of the bazaar. She was a tall, arrow-straight lass of about 
eighteen, with the form of a nymph, and the head of a baboon. He 
commenced by crying in a voice that must have been educated in 
the gallery of a minaret, setting forth the qualities of the animal at 
his back, who was to be sold at public auction forthwith. As he 
closed his harangue he slipped his pipe back into his mouth, and 
lifting the scrimped blanket of the ebon Venus, turned her twice 
round, and walked to the other side of the bazaar, where his cry and 








the exposure of the submissive wench were repeated. 

We left him to finish his circuit, and walked on in search of the 
Circassian beauties of the market. Several turbaned slave-merchants 
were sitting round a manghal, or brass vessel of coals, smoking or 
making their coffee, in one of the porticoes, and my friend addressed 
one of them with an inquiry on the subject. “There were Circas- 
sians in the bazaar,” he said, “ but there was an express firman, 
prohibiting the exposing or selling of them to Franks, under heavy 
penalties.” We tried to bribe him. It was of no use. He pointed 
to the apartment in which they were, and, as it was upon the ground 
floor, I took advice of modest assurance, and approaching the win- 
dow, sheltered my eyes with my hand, and looked in. A great, fat 
girl, with a pair of saucer-like black eyes, and cheeks as red and 
round as a cabbage-rose, sat facing the window, devouring a pie most 
voraciously. She had a small carpet spread beneath her, and sat 
on one of her heels, with a row of fat, red toes, whose nails were 
tinged with henna, just protruding on the other side from the folds 
of her ample trousers. The light was so dim that I could not see 
the features of the others, of whom there were six or seven in 
groups in the corners. And so faded the bright colours of a certain 
boyish dream of Circassian beauty! A fat girl eating a pie! 

As we were about leaving the bazaar, the door of a small apart- 
ment near the gate opened, and disclosed the common cheerless in- 
terior of a chamber in a khan. In the centre burned the almost ex- 
tinguished embers of a Turkish manghal, and, at the moment of my 
passing, a figure rose from a prostrate position, and exposed, as a 
shawl dropped from her face in rising, the exquisitely small features 
and bright olive skin of an Arab girl. Her hair was black as night, 
and the bright braid of it across her forehead seemed but another 
shade of the warm dark eye that lifted its heavy and sleepy lids, 
and looked out of the accidentally opened door as if she were trying 
to remember how she had dropped out of “ Araby the blest” upon 
so cheerless a spot. She was very beautiful. I should have taken 
her for a child, from her diminutive size, but for a certain fulness 
in the limbs and a womanly ripeness in the bust and features. The 
same dusky lips which give the males of her race a look of ghastli- 
ness, either by contrast with a row of dazzlingly white teeth, or 
from their round and perfect chiselling, seemed in her almost a 
beauty. I had looked at her several minutes before she chose to 
consider it as impertinence. At last she slowly raised her little 
symmetrical figure, (the “‘ Barbary shape” the old poets talk of,) and 
slipping forward to reach the latch, I observed that she was chained 

















waited with a satisfied certainty for my expression of admiration 
as it “ascended me into the brain.” There was no denying that | 
it was of a celestial flavour. He held up his fingers: ‘ one? two! 
three? ten? How many bottles shall your slave fill for you?” It 
was a most lucid pantomime. An interpreter would have been | 
superfluous. 

The ottar of roses stood next on the shelf. 
sent from Adrianople. Bottle after bottle of different extracts was 
passed under nasal review, each, one might think, the triumph of | 
the alchymy of flowers, and of each a specimen was laid aside for | 
me in a slender phial, dexterously capped with vellum, and tied 
with a silken thread by the adroit Abyssinian. I escaped empty- 
ing my purse by a single worthless coin, the fee I required for my 
return boat over the Golden Horn—but I had seen Mustapha, the 
perfumer. 

My friend led the way through several intricate windings, and | 
passing through a gateway, we entered a circular area, surrounded 
with a single building divided into small apartments, faced with 
open porches. It was*the slave-market of Constantinople. My first 
idea was to look round for Don Juan and Johnson. In their place 
we found slaves of almost every eastern nation, who looked at us 
with an “] wish to heaven that somebody would buy us” sort of an 
expression, but none so handsome as Haidee’s lover. In a low 
cellar, beneath one of the apartments, lay twenty or thirty white 
men chained together by the legs, and with scarce the clothing re- 
quired by decency. A small-featured Arab stood at the door, 
wrapped in a purple-hooded cloak, and Mr. H. addressing him in 
Arabic, inquired their nations. He was not their master, but the 
stout fellow in the corner, he said, was a Greek by his regular fea- 
tures, and the boy chained to him was a Circassian by his rosy cheek 
and curly hair, and the black-lipped villain with the scar over his 
forehead was an Egyptian, doubtless, and the two that looked like 
brothers, were Georgians or Persians, or perhaps Bulgarians. Poor 
devils! they lay on the clay floor with a cold easterly wind blowing 
in upon them, dispirited and chilled, with the prospect of being sold 
to a task-master for their best hope of relief. 

A shout of African laughter drew us to the other side of the ba- 
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by one of her ankles to a ring in the floor. To think that only a || 
“malignant and a turban’d Turk” may possess such a Hebe! Beau- 
tiful creature! Your lot, 

“ By some o’er-hasty angel was misplaced 

In Fate’s eternal volume.” 
And yet it is very possible she would eat pies, too! 

We left the slave-market, and wishing to buy a piece of Brusa 
silk for a dressing-gown, my friend conducted me to a secluded | 
khan in the neighbourhood of the far-famed “burnt column.” En- 
tering by a very mean door, closed within by a curtain, we stood on 
fine Indian mats in a large room, piled to the ceiling with silks en- 
veloped in the soft satin-paper of the east. Here again coffee must 
be handed round before a single fold of the old Armenian’s wares 
could see the light, and fortunate it is, since one may not courte- 
ously refuse it, that Turkish coffee is very delicious, and served in 
acorn cups for size. A handsome boy took away the little filagree 
holders at last, and the old trader, setting his huge calpack firmly 
on his shaven head, began to reach down his costly wares. I had 
never seen such an array. The floor was soon like a shivered rain- 
bow, almost paining the eye with the brilliancy and variety of beau- | 
tiful fabrics. And all this to tempt the taste of a poor description- || 
monger, who wanted but a plain robe de chambre to conceal from a || 
chance visitor the poverty of an unmade toilet! There were stuffs || 

| 
| 
| 
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of gold for a queen’s wardrobe; there were gauze-like fabrics in- 
woven with flowers of silver ; and there was no leaf in botany, nor 
device in antiquity that was not imitated in their rich borderings. I 
laid my hand on a plain pattern of blue and silver, and half-shut- 
ting my eyes to imagine how I should look in it, resolved upon the | 
degree of depletion which my purse could bear, and inquired the || 
price. As “green door and brass knocker” says of his charges in | 
the farce, it was “ridiculously trifling.” It is a cheap country, the 
east! A beautiful Circassian slave for a hundred dollars, (if you | 
are a Turk,) and an emperor's dressing-gown for three! The Ar- 
menian laid his hand on his breast, as if he had made a good sale 
of it, the coffee-bearer wanted but a sous, and that was charity ; || 
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| province, to check any advances of the rajah. 
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THE MODERN MUNCHAUSEN. 
“ Ferdinand Mendes Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude.” 

In the year eighteen hundred and something, I forget what, I hap- 
pened to belong to a frigate which was ordered on the Madras sta- 
tion, and it was while performing the duties of that service that the 
little adventure which I am now about to relate for your especial 
amusement and edification occurred to me. 

It was during our stay in the Madras roads that I obtained leave 
of absence for a considerable time, and while on shore with some 
friends of mine, all good, steady, respectable men, like myself, I 
was introduced to some officers at the government-house, by whose 
influence I was speedily made acquainted with the governor. By 
this distinguished personage, who was a man of great discernment, 
I was much noticed. He took pains to ascertain my peculiar quali- 
fications, and, as I had frequently expressed my warm desire to 
serve him, he wisely availed himself of my offer on an emergency, 
which seemed to be of so imminent a nature, that the welfare and 
interest of all British subjects in India, and, indeed, the retention 
of our colonies there, were likely to be endangered thereby. 

It was thus he was situated when he applied to me for my assist- 
ance. A rajah, whose territory lay about a hundred leagues distant 
from the province of Madras, and who was the most cruel, tyran- 
nous and blood-thirsty savage in nature, had declared war against 
the British, and had threatened death to all the natives who should 
be found aiding or assisting, or holding communication with the 
British government. He also had promised that the towns and 
cities that were in the possession of the English should be given up 
to his troops to plunder and spoliate as they pleased ; that all the 
property found belonging to the English, or to such of the natives as 
might be friendly disposed towards them, should be given up to his 
soldiers, and that the persons of the owners should be made slaves 
of for their profit. The same advantages were offered to all the 
soldiers, native and English, who would desert from their flag to 
enter the rajah’s service, and the best means were taken for effec- 
tually making these circumstances known to all persons, both in the 
province of Madras and in every other part of India. 

Having made such munificent promises of reward, it will easily be 
conceived that the rajah soon had a numerous army. So great were 
the numbers of all classes, and from all parts, that daily flocked to 
his standard, that for nine or ten months, I am not quite certain 
which, he was obliged to keep thirty-one thousand tailors constantly 
employed in making uniforms, notwithstanding his stores contained 
sufficient suits to clothe nineteen hundred and two thousand men 
when he first resolved upon the war. In due course of time the 
rajah’s army was complete, and he prepared to march upon the Bri- 
tish, whose total extermination he was resolved upon, and intended 
to effect in a mode very different from any which was ever known 
either in ancient or modern warfare, and as it was quite a new de- 
vice, I will just describe it to you. 

The whole of his territory, which was very large, was much in- 
fested by lions, and these terrible animals had lately so much in- 
creased, that they had swallowed up whole villages, or what is the 
same thing, all the people who lived in them, and the entire country 
seemed likely to be depopulated by these horrible scourges to man- 
kind. Now, although the rajah was a eruel monster, who would 
often, for a day’s sport, hang, shoot, chake, or drown fifty or sixty 
of his subjects, just as I would spit larks or shoot snipes, he did not 
choose that they should be driven from the land or eaten by lions. 
He had many reasons, doubtless, for this dislike to the mal-practice 
of the wild beasts ; but the chief of them were, that it so much in- 
terfered with his private amusements, and that it appeared te him 
likely to be more pleasant for a man of his notions and habits to be 
the rajah of a well-populated country than of one which was unin- 
habited. ‘The country in itself would pay no taxes, and if it did, it 
would be inconvenient for him to collect his own revenue; and, 
from the insatiable appetite of the lions, it seemed very probable 
that he would soon be left solus in his kingdom. 

Well, his plan was a bold one, it must be confessed. What think 
you he proposed! Nothing less than to hunt and exterminate the 
lions and the British at the same time. And his idea was as inge- 
nious as bold, and as correct as ingenious. In one of his procla- 
mations he said, * It will be less labour for us to effect the destruc- 
tion of both at once than to attempt it singly.” This document went 
on—“ For whereas, it hath been made known to us in our court, by 
persons duly qualified to ascertain the same, that every man who is a 
real Briton will fight to all intents and purposes like a lion ; and where- 
as it is, and has been long known to us and our council, that India 


| is overrun both by Britons and lions, it appeareth to us and our coun- 
| cil that we cannot do better than to hunt the lions and the Britons 
| into one ring, where they will destroy each other for the sake of 


proving which are best entitled to the distinction of being called 


| lion-hearted.” 


Notwithstanding the profound secrecy adopted by the rajah in all 
his military preparations, the suspicions of my keen-sighted friend 
the governor were awakened, and he determined to raise an army 


| of observation, which he intended to station on the frontier of the 


It was necessary, 
however, for him to call upon another rajah who was reigning in 
a very distant part of India, and who had always, either from fear 
or love, shown a friendly disposition to the British government, and 
was therefore graciously permitted to reign over his own possessions 
undisturbed, upon payment of a subsidy, which left his office as near 
as could be an honorary one. 

As the government had so far extended their liberal support to 
this rajah, it was but fair for them to exact in return his assistance, 





and thus, by a mere change of place, thet which were but a ginger- 
bread expenditure, becomes a rich man’s purchase. 





whenever they got into any broils or disturbances. On this occa- 
sion, as on every other, he was in the most friendly manner possi- 
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ble, requested to send a body of troops to aid the governor my friend, 
in his attempt to quell the insolent invasion of the other rajah ; and 
as he was to have the distinguished honour of fighting on the side 
of the British, and in a quarrel which was solely theirs, he having 
nothing to do with it, the government, with the same friendly free- 
dom, hinted to him that he must pay and provision his own men— 
to all which there was no doubt ieee tne apd 

The despatches were prepared and sealed, and then arose a 
culty. The route to the kingdom of the friendly rajah lay through 
part of the dominions of the rajah who was unfriendly, and the 
chances were much against their safe delivery. On the one hand 
there was the army of the rajah to be feared, who would, in all hu- 
man probability, intercept the bearer, and on the other hand, if he 
escaped that, there were the lions to be apprehended, who, if they 
did not “read, mark and learn” the despatches, would doubtless 
“ inwardly digest” them, bearer and all. Under these circumstances, 
who would carry them! and, if any person should, in his temerity, 
volunteer in such a cause, was he to be relied on? In the council, 
where this point was solemnly discussed, there was much doubt 
and misgiving, and nothing definite could be arrived at. In the 
midst of this perplexity the governor bethought himself of me, and he 
requested that the debate should be adjourned for two hours while 
he sought me, which was readily agreed to. 

I was sitting quite alone one very hot day, v-hen the thermometer 
stood somewhere about one hundred and thirty degrees, in the deep- 
est shade I could get into. I was pretty well broiled, you may be 
sure ; and I was just cooling myself with a cigar and some delicious 
cold brandy and water, if that water could be termed cold which 
would scald the hair off a porker, when my friend the governor en- 
tered. It was evident that he was as warm as myself, and I verily 
believe that my spinal marrow was absolutely melted into thin oil, and 
running up and down my back whenever I changed my position from 
the horizontal to the perpendicular, and vice versa, like quicksilver in 
a glass tube. Indeed, people who have never resided in tropical 

climates have but very faint notions of the heat of them. Although 
well inured to the temperature, I am ready to faint when | think of 
it. I may attribute the baldness which is now observable on my 
cranium to the heat of that very morning. I will tell you how it was. 

I had imprudently gone out for a few minutes without my hat. 
The reason was this: the fierce rays of the sun had set fire to 
the head of a white bull, and had already burnt its horns to the 
quick, which was occasioning the animal the greatest agony, when 
I first heard its bellowings, and as I could not bear to see the crea- 
ture thus suffering, I took a pitcher of water and threw over it. I 
did it with the best intention in the world, but good intentions often 
produce mischief, and so it was in this instance. The water was 
so hot that it scalded the poor animal's eyes out, and raised blisters 
all over its head and neck, and made the bull more furious than ever. 
It ran away, and I never saw it after. But the effort to put an end 
to its pain cost me dear. When I returned into my chamber I 
found my head burning, and put up my hand to it, when my hair 
crumbled all off beneath my touch, and fell to the ground like fried 
parstey. I was perfectly scalped, and of course suffering intense 
pain. The slave who came in was astonished, and he ran out, cry- 
ing that the top of my head was burning like a volcano. Presently 
in came the whole of the domestics, and one of them having more 
presence of mind than the rest, perhaps because he had seen such 
things before, ran to the kitchen and cut a large steak from a raw 
round of beef, and laid it on the top of my head. 

Oh! how delightfully soothing was the sensation I experienced 
when the raw steak was first applied. I never felt anything like it 
before nor since. It was past description. And how it hissed, just 
as if it had been in a frying-pan over a huge coal fire! Presently 
it ceased to have the effect, and I called to the man who brought it 
to turn it. He did so, and the side which was first next my head 
was fried as brown as it could be, without being black, which it 
soon would have been. The application was renewed several times, 
aud it-was not until they had fried above twenty pounds of beef- 
steaks on my bare head that I waseasy. Afterwards I had a hole 
cut into a round of beef, into which I put my head, and wore it like 
a turban; and thus I was seated smoking, as I said before, when 
my friend the governor came in. 

He was too much absorbed in the momentous affair to which I 
have alluded, to notice my head-dress ; and probably he might have 
mistaken it for a red cashmere, placed on like a turban after the 
eastern fashion. However that might have been, he rapidly opened 
the question to me. After reciting the preliminaries, which you 
have already heard, he looked at me with an air of deep concern, 
and with an imploring glance, as if he felt that on me rested all the 
hopes he had dared to form at such an awful crisis. ‘ You, Mr. 
Spread,” said he, “are aman of enterprise and of well-tried cou- 
rage, and it is on you that J alone depend for aid in this emergency. 
There is nothing which man may or can dare, which you have not 
done and can not do. If you are my friend on this occasion, you will 
preserve me from defeat and death, and prolong the happiness of 
myself and family. You will moreover save the British possessions 
in India, and extend the immortal fame of our country, and your 
reward will be great and certain. If you do not undertake the de- 
livery of these despatches, I give myself up for lost, and my family 
must perish with me, besides thousands of ——.” 

“Say no more, my dear friend,” cried I, for I was much affectell 
by his earnestness. “J will go, and instantly.” He put his arms 
round my neck, but could not speak his thanks. His grateful feel- 
ings were too powerful for utterance, but his looks spoke far more 
than words ever could express, and his heart throbbed so violently 
that it shook the whole house. Part of the raw beef came in con- 
tact with his fine manly forehead, and terribly besmeared it, but he 
observed it not, he was too deeply immersed in the amiable feel- 
ings of his heart. 





I will pass over my long and arduous journey to the court of the 
rajah. It will be enough to say that I surmounted every obstacle, 
natural and artificial, and that I delivered my papers, and received 
assurances of prompt and efficient aid; after which, as I too well 
knew the high anxiety of my friend the governor for my success, 
I returned as quickly as possible to shorten his suspense. 

It was towards the close of a day unusually hot and fatiguing, 
and when my labours had been of a most harassing description, for 
I had been obliged to wind my way over a tall mountain, stretch- 
ing itself <=, .<.d, as if the earth were desirous of ‘aspiring to the 
heavens, and covered with trees and brushwood so thick and full 
of thorns that, but for my great personal strength and mental 
energy, combined with a thorough contempt of pain, I never could 
have got through my toils. But I was incapable of yielding while 
I knew my friend’s danger, and onward I went, the blood stream- 
ing from my lacerated limbs and feet till I reached the skirts of the 
mountain-forest. 

Immediately beneath the base of the mountain ran a wide river, 
several miles across, and, as I found myself too tired to attempt 
crossing it that night, I resolved to seek the shelter of some um- 
brageous spot, where I might obtain a few hours’ repose, and par- 
take of the frugal contents of my knapsack. It was necessary 
that I should use the greatest caution, for I was then in the do- 
minions of the rajah who contemplated the entire destruction of 
the British; I therefore selected the deep shelter of a fine burgot, 
or banyan-tree, whose overhanging branches, springing out hori- 
zontally from the main trunk, and having on each minor branches, 
which had inclined at right angles downward till they reached the 
ground, had then taken root as is the custom of these trees, and 
thus formed a capacious tent, where I might sleep in security from 
the observation of man. 

I quickly made my evening meal, which I enjoyed with peculiar 
satisfaction, and soon endeavoured to sleep. I had not long been 
stretched out at full length, with my head resting on my knapsack, 
when I heard a very faint quivering motion of the earth at inter- 
vals, which, to a more unpractised ear than mine, might have seemed 
like the vibration produced by the distant tread of a body of cavalry. 
However, by cautiously listenirig for a few seconds, I became con- 
vinced that it could not be the tread of horses, for the interval be- 
tween the sounds was considerably longer than that which elapses 
between the steps of the latter animal at a gallop. I could now 
hear the noise plainer and plainer, and I found it approaching in 
the direction I had taken through the wood. Soon I became con- 
vinced that the sounds must proceed from the feet of lions, or, 
perchance, of tigers, both of which always bound in hunting, in 
sudden springs, like a cat. Perhaps, thought I, they are in pur- 
suit of some animal, and should they happen to come this way, may, 
in the ardour of the chase, pass on without noticing me. I there- 
fore kept quiet. At this time I imagined they were about a mile 
from me on the opposite side of the mountain, so that the noise I 
heard from the boundings came directly through the hill to my 
ears. Soon, however, I could discover that they had reached the 
summit, for I now heard their deep-drawn breathings, like thou- 
sands of fox-hounds snuffing in the scent. 

A sudden thought, amounting almost to conviction, flashed across 
my mind with the rapidity of lightning. I have before said, that 
the long and sharp thorns had lacerated my feet and limbs, and 
that I had left a track of my own blood all through the mountain-, 
forest. It was clear to me now that some lions, who, perhaps, had 
just commenced their maraudings for the night, had fallen across 
my trail, and that they were pursuing it through, or rather over, 
the brushwood, which obliged them to take higher leaps than ordi- 
nary. If they had been hunting by sight, they would not have had 
occasion to keep up the loud and deep snuffling which so power- 
fully struck upon my ears. No, it was manifest they were hunting 
by scent, and that the fresh odour of human blood gave them addi- 
tional vigour and ferocity. ' 

Under these circumstances it would have been highly impolitic 
to have remained in the shade of the banyan-tree, as they would be 
brought full upon me, and I should have little ch of contend 
ing successfully, ina confined space, with such furious antagonists. 
Besides, I did not know how many there might be of them, and it 
was very necessary to go forth and reconnoitre. Accordingly I 
took up my sabre and pistols, and went out, without fear certainly 
—I was never more composed in my life; but, taking into consider- 
ation the exigency of the occasion, I judged it prudent to discard 
all rashness and temerity, and to observe the strictest caution. 

I ascended the side of the hill till I arrived at the summit, and, 
peeping carefully over, observed six lions. They were at fault. A 
quantity of water having lodged in one of the hollows of the moun- 
tain through which I had passed, they had lost the ecent. While 
they were eagerly running about, lashing their huge sides with 
their tails, in quest of the trail, their horrible jaws widely extended, 
their eyes gl@ring fire, and their whole frames foaming with rage, 
I took my precautions. My measures were soon completed, for, 
as I have hinted, I am quick and decisive in moments like this. 
To attack six lions at once would not have been wise, seeing that 
there could be no pledge of fair play on either side, from want of 
a knowledge of the means of communication, and, on the other 
hand, they might not have observed it if such pledge had been 
given. “It is ill talking between a fa’ man and a fasting,” says 
the Scottish proverb, and I have a shrewd guess that it is worse 
between a full man and a fasting lion. 

I then took my stand about six feet from the edge of the moun- 
tain, on a spot where there was a large opening betweeh the trees. 
Close to my body was a high range of brushwood, hich stretched 
along very thickly interwoven, much in the form of a bank, and 








reaching till within about two yards of the brow. Here I could wait 
their approach with a good chance of success, for approach I knew 
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they would, and I resolved to astonish them. Presently one of the 
monsters, that appeared to be a beast of some authority, and more 
sagacity than his companions, trotted round the piece of water, and 
I could see him fall directly upon my trail, and quickly he dipped 
his great, disgusting tongue into my blood, which still remained un- 
dried on the ground. Giving a furious, short, quick roar, not very 
much unlike the hoarse bark of a mastiff, but a thousand times 
more terrible, he set off at a trot, keeping his nose close to the 
ground, and snuffing in the delicious scent with infinite gout. 

Now then, thought I, for the tug of war—and I was right. The 
scent becoming more aud more strong, till it was breast high, the old 
hoary savage raised his head, and stared me full in the face. He 
was followed by three others, one considerably more in advance 
than the other two. Presently the two foremost got on a line, and, 
after several tremendous springs, they both came directly at me. 
Right towards me they came, sure enough, with a bound that would 
have sent me flying over the precipice, had I not kept my ground 
firmly. They were destined to receive a surprise. They no sooner, 
however, came in within a yard of me, than I threw myself on the 
ground, and over me they went, finding, when it was too late, the 
vast mistake they had made. As I had fallen with my head close 
to the edge of the precipice, I cov'd see them look very much discon- 
certed as they went down, down, down to the last spot of earth, and 
then roll into the comfortable bath of the river. I have a notion 
they were both pretty well winded by the time they got into it, but 
I did not stop to triumph over their defeat ; I merely nodded to 
them with some significance, and advised them, when next they 
went hunting, to look before they leaped. 

My attention was now urgently called to their friends, who were 
fast coming towards me, with an evident intention of honouring me 
with their notice. One of the next two made a leap at me like his 
predecessors, but as he seemed likely to fall much shorter than * 
those who had gone before, and might have climbed up again to my 
especial annoyance, I took the liberty of shooting him flying. An 
awkward shot it was, for it was directly over my head, but I struck 
him well, and down he came plump, with much the same noise as 
that emitted by an Irish pavior when he is ramming down the stones 
in his majesty’s highways. I served the next precisely in the same 
way, excepting that he was not killed, and as he fell only a few yards 
from me in a clump of trees, he quickly re-ascended, and I was 
compelled to push my sabre down his throat in a very unceremo- 
nious manner, for which he repaid me by biting off the blade close 
to the hilt, leaving the latter in my hand. he force of my thrust 
had sent him downward, and he troubled me no more. 

I was, however, in an awkward dilemma. I had now no weapons 
but those with which nature had endowed me, and there were two 
mow lions to be settled, or, what was more disagreeable, there 
might be two lions to settle me. They had stopped at several places 
to amuse themselves by tasting my blood where it had fallen on the 
ground in the greatest plenty, merely, as I presume, to give their 
appetites a whet for the more substantial meal they promised them- 
selves on my carcass. They now came forward at a somewhat 
more deliberate pace than their companions had employed, and 
with looks which bespoke a confident expectation as to the result. 
“Blessed are they who expect nothing.” Even lions may be too 
sanguine, as the sequel proved, for I was not destined to find a tomb 
in their stomachs. Now, thought I to myself, I must adopt another 
mode of proceeding in this delicate business. So I descended some 
distance down the mountain, till I came to a nearly level spot of 
considerable size. Down came the lions after me. They seemed, 
to have taken warning by the fate of their comrades, and evidently 
did not hold me so lightly in their estimation as they might have 
done before their friends had found out my qualities. I, on the 
other hand, exerted all my caution. 

I, therefore, prudently determined to place my back against a 
solid piece of rock, growing out of the mountain, that one of the 
monsters should not get behind me while I might be engaged with 
the other. I judged rightly of their intention, for no sooner had 
they arrived in front of me, than, after eyeing my determined looks, 
as if with some timidity and doubt, they separated, one still remain- 
ing ready to spring upon me while the other walked round as if to 
reconnoitre my position, and to make, as I judged, a real attack in 
my rear, while the other made a feint in front. I laughed to see 
how disappointed the latter looked when he found my position so 
incompatible with his purposes. Soon he trotted back to the other 
with his tail between his legs. Then they held a council of war, 
in which, as I guessed from their motions, it was resolved that both 
should attack at once in front, 

They screwed their courage to the sticking-place, and prepared 
for action. First they erected their tails, and then lashed their cides 
with them, as if to put themselves in a passion, and to frighten me 
at the same time. But it would not do, I was not éo easily alarmed. 
Then they bristled up their manes till every huge hair stood on end 
like so many spear-points, and rolled their eyes about furiously till 
they flashed like lightning. Still I was firm, and looked on them 
with cool defiance. Then they opened their ponderous jaws, down 
which I could see to their very throats, and each appeared large 
enough to allow my passage with as mueh ease as I could swallow 
a small pill. And then they sent forth a roar which shook the 
very mountain, and made the trees tremble like aspens. I did not 
mind that. So now, having expended all their horrors upon me 
to no purpose, they thought they might as well begin in earnest. 

Retreating to the very edge of the ork emer wt 
vanced together at a tremendous rate till they ithin about 
twenty feet of me, (it might be a little more or less, I will not be 
positive as it was only guess-work,) and then they collected all 
their energies for the last spring, which, as they thought, was to 
settle my business. I had turned up the sleeves of my jacket and 
shirt, and stood bare-armed to receive them. Their last bound was 
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exceedingly well taken, I must confess, for I will do even my 
enemies justice. In coming toward me, they described nearly 
the arc of a circle, the highest part of which was above my head, 
so that they could descend upon me open-mouthed. But I antici- 
pated this intention by throwing out both my arms, as if about to 
strike a blow, a-la Tom Crib, and thrust both hands into their 
mouths, and as they descended upon me with all their force, and 
great weight, my hands were driven right down their throats. 

Oh, if you had only heard their choking kind of cough, it would 
have astonished you, I protest. They tried to retreat as soon as 
they got their legs on the ground, but I thrust my fingers right 
through the esophagus of each animal, and prevented that. Then 
they dragged me a little forward, and tore up the earth with their 
hind legs like mad. All this time they were coughing, spluttering, 
and hecketing just like ten thousand pigs with potatoes stuck in 
their throats. But I was still calm, and indeed [ may say that I 
felt highly aroused at their ludicrous surprise and horror, for their 
countenances were very expressive at the time, I assure you. At 
last they seemed as if losing strength, but I thought that might be 
a trick, just to induce me to slacken my hold, and I held the faster. 
I was right again, for when they found I would not let go, one of 
them, who seemed the most cunning of the two, made a great leap 
tight over my head as I was stooping towards them, and carried 
my arm right back along with him, of course, as far as it could go. 
The other did the same, and then my arms were both behind me 
for a moment, when the first jumped back again. ‘Oh! oh!” said 
I, “is this your game? Well well, my lads, jump away to the end 
of your tether, I'll hold on, I promise you.” And jump they did, 
sure enough, first one behind and then the other, till my arms were 
kept alternately moving before and behind with great rapidity. You 
may have seen the old-fashioned weather-cocks which are formed 
* of wood in the shape of a man, having in each hand a piece of flat 
board, which he holds at arm’s length to catch the wind, and which, 
when it blows smartly, and the wind veers much, keep flying over 
his head and round again, first one and then the other, while the 
figure of the man turns about on a pivot. Just like that, I was kept 
in motion turning about between the two lions. 

I must confess it made my arms ache violently, but I bore it all 
with good humour, as I knew they must eventually get the worst 
of it. “Go your lengths,” said I, “you'll be easy presently, or 
Mr. Spread never told truth in his life.” And they did go all the 
length they could. But I was right again. They soon grew weaker 
and weaker, and ten times as husky and asthmatic. ‘ You'll faint, 
good people,” said I to them, ‘‘but you shall have plenty of water. 
I'll send you right into the river, don’t fear.” And then I laughed, 
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THE BALL THAT KILLED WITHOUT WOUNDING. 

“ §’pEaTH, sir, you shall give me satisfaction.” 

‘* Whenever you please.” 

‘To-morrow, at eight o'clock.” 

“ At eight o'clock then, let it be. I shall be furnished witha second.” 

And the following morning at eight o'clock, four individuals took 
their way toward the “ Bois de Boulogne,” two for the purpose of 
destroying each other, and the others to witness the action; per- 
haps the most simple way of expressing what is termed “an affair 
of honour.” As two of these four were seriously determined each 
to blow out the other’s brains, they hired from the gunsmith a superb 
pair of pistols, in such admirable condition, that it was really a 
pleasure for gentlemen of honour to split skulls with such weapons. 
Arrived at the wood, the ground was chosen, a beautiful downy turf, 
fresh, shady, and inviting ; in fact, such as two twilight lovers might 
have selected as a place of rendezvous. 

“ There, let’s make haste,” exclaimed one, “here’s the spot. 





We wait but for these gentlemen to hand us our instruments, and 
then we commence with the ball.” 

“ But for all that,” ventured one of the seconds—— 

“‘T shall be sure to leave my bones here rather than make an 
apology.” 

“ So much the better,” replied his adversary. ‘“ For rest assured 
I would not accept of one.” 

They received each a loaded pistol. The first who fired, made 
the hat of his antagonist fly from his head. 

“The aim was too high,” said he, lowering very coolly his pistol, 
the butt-end of which, by way of parade, he placed over his eyes. 

“Thank you,” replied the other, and in his turn let fly. 

“Ah! oh!” exclaimed his adversary, receding a step. 
don’t profit amiss by the advice which one gives you.” 

The fact was that the ball had shattered the stock of the pistol, 
which he held in his hand, and but for his lucky idea, would have 
drilled a hole in his head. 


“You 


were reconciled somewhat in the same way that an axletree is re- 
paired, which has given way on the road: the first jolt upsets the 


carriage. 
They then returned to the gunsmith’s to restore the arms which 


they had borrowed. 


but some head has escaped beautifully ! But who is to pay me for 
the damage ?” 





but they thought it no laughing matter. They were going, going, 
going, as the auctioneers say, and at last they gave a long deep 
groan, and then gave up the ghost. 

I can’t say that I was sorry it was over, for, however trifling such 
a matter may seem to those who were never engaged in a similar 
encounter, I can tell you it is no joke to have both arms in the 
throats of two lions. When I took my hands out of their mouths, 
my fingers were so cramped from long continuance in one position, 


“*Twould be droll were it I,” said he who broke the pistol. 

“ But not so droll either,” answered the one who had escaped. 
“Tt was not I who lodged the ball in the stock.” 

“That is much to the purpose,” answered the other ; “what 
would it have been had I lodged it in your brain?” 

‘So much the worse for you if you are awkward.” 

“So much the worse for you if you parry so well.” 





and from being so tightly compressed, I could scarcely move one 
of them. But I was triumphant, and perfectly safe, and I failed | 
not to return thanks to Providence accordingly. 

When this was done, I bundled one carcass into the river, and | 
was about to do the same for the other; but I fortunately recollected | 
that in his gullet my fingers had come in contact with a substance | 
which did not appear like flesh or bone, so I took the liberty of | 
epening the old villain with my penknife—and what do you think I | 
found! Guess for a year, and you wouldn’t be right. But, not to | 
keep you in suspense, I'll tell you. 

It seemed that the rajah, whointended to exterminate the British, | 
had sent one of his most trustworthy couriers to his general-in- | 
chief, with orders te him to move his army on a certain day to a | 
certain spot named in the despatches. These papers were placed | 
for the convenience of carriage and to prevent them from being in- | 
jured, in an iron case of cy lindrical form, and about the size of a 
candle-box. This case had been suspended from the shoulders of | 
the courier by a strap and buckles, and the poor fellow having fallen | 
in with the lions, was devoured piecemeal, as I suppose, and the | 
iron case fell to the share of the lion I had killed. 

The despatches contained the whole plan of the intended ope- | 
rations, and I took them with me to my friend, the governor, who | 
was thus enabled to defeat the plan of his opponent, by marching | 
an immense army to the spot where the rajah's troops were to | 
assemble, and placing them in ambuscade till the enemy came up. | 
Then he surrounded them, and had them in precisely the same | 
situation as they intended to get him into, if possible. But my 
friend was more lenient and merciful than his cruel adversary would | 
have been had he been successful. He merely obliged all his troops 
to surrender their arms and baggage, and compelled the rajah to 
acknowledge the government of the British, and to pay an annual 
subsidy to a great amount. None of the troops were put to death, 
but all terminated happily, and without bloodshed. 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen, I had, as you see, and as my friend, 
the governor, reported in his despatches to England, the distin 
guished honour of preserving the possession of our Indian colonies, 
of producing a large annual sum to our treasury, and of saving hun- 
dreds of thousands of valuable lives. What ought to have been the 
result of this important service to myself, I leave every candid man 
to say; but it is lamentable to see how interest oversteps merit in 
these days—T have never been rewarded, nor even noticed, although, 
like our friend the captain, I have done so much. And here I am, 
plain Mr. Spread, midshipman in his majesty’s service, with the 
prospect of being turned adrift, when I am no longer required, on a 
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“Indeed! So I am to pay for the pleasure of having come within 
an ace of getting my skull cracked.” 

“And I am to pay for your pleasure at finding yourself in life | 
|| and unscathed.” 

“ Pleasure or not, I defy you to lay it to my charge.” 
e “That is what we must see.” 
“ Directly.” 


“Enough, enough,” said the seconds. Willing or unwilling they | 


“The d—1!” exclaimed the man, “there is no question here | 


two sea-pieces by Illman, are altogether too black ; perhaps the im- 
pressions in our copy have been badly printed. Touching the “li- 
terary contents,” as we have already intimated, their merit is very 
great, but we are constrained to say that the best pieces (with one 
exception) are not those to which the best-known names are at- 
tached. The one exception is the “Children—what are they?” 
of John Neal; decidedly, as we think, the best article in the vo- 
lume, and the best John Neal has ever written. The anecdotes are 
capital, aad the application of them superb. “Alice Doane’s ap- 
peal,” “ The fate of a princess,” and ‘‘ The mermaid—a reverie,” 
are also excellent ; the writers’ names are not given. Much of the 
poetry is very good ; and some of it—no better than the general run 
of “Annual’” metre. Among the distinguished names in the list 
of contents, we find those of Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Hale, Miss 
Gould, Miss Leslie—(whose story of “The reading parties,” is one 
of the best in the book—full of humour, point and strong, bold sa- 
tire)—Mrs. Sigourney, Gulian C. Verplanck, Grenville Mellen, 
B. B. Thatcher, William L. Stone, and S. G. Goodrich. The con- 
tribution of Mr. Verplanck is a dramatic sketch, in which are in- 
troduced some personages famous in the world’s history. We shall 
gratify our readers by copying it, next week, in the Mirror. 
THE DOOMED—IN TWO VOLUMES. 

We suppose this must be called a novel, although it has no plot 
or continuous story. The aim of the writer has been to imagine 
and describe, what has often been attempted before, the over- 
whelming wretchedness of a human being, doomed for some un- 
nameable and inconceivable crime to wander for ever upon the earth, 
with an existence not liable to the general destiny of mankind, yet 
subject to pain, and sorrow, and toil and the other miseries of mor- 
tality. The apocryphal personage known as the Wandering Jew, 
has been the character (we cannot, in reference to an idea so full 
of solemn grandeur, make use of the common term “ hero”) of all 
the fictions of this kind that have come under our notice; but in 
“The Doomed” we are left to infer that the first-born of the human 
race is the undying one, whose wretched experience the writer 
has intended to portray, for incidents are recorded which took place 
in the early ages of the world, long before the coming of the Sa- 
viour. We confess that our feeling of the reverence due to sacred 

things is shocked and offended by this mingling of fiction with the 
| awful secrets of the Holy Book ; we shrink from any attempt to de- 
velop the fearful mystery of the decree that went forth against the 
first murderer. Apart, however, from considerations of this nature, 
“The Doomed” is a work of some power and talent, but not of so 
much as the subject demanded. The writer has, moreover, need- 
lessly ventured upon a competition with minds of more vigour and 
excellence than his own. His description of the siege of Jerusa 
lem by the crusaders—of the lion-hearted Richard of England and 
the noble Saladin—suffers dreadfully by comparison with that of 
Scott, in “ The Talisman ;” and the scenes in the Inquisition, as 
well as the tale of affection with which the fearful existence of 
“ The Doomed” is mingled, are surpassed in the splendid yet ter- 
rible fiction of Maturin. Upon the whole, we must consider the work 
a failure ; but it is a failure to perform a mighty undertaking, to which 
the most sublime and powerful genius could be no more than equal. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The author of these volumes is the Rev. C. S. Stewart, whose 
“Visit to the South Seas” has been much read and approved. They 
contain the results of his observations made in the course of a suc- 





“This very minute.” 

“With all my heart.” 

And snatching a pair of foils, they rushed like madmen to the | 
door ; the one who had damaged the pistol, was especially delighted | 
to take his revenge. But the poor d—| was far from possessing a | 
lucky hand that morning. At the first pass he himself was run | 
through. 

“You are a dead man!” exclaimed the other, passing his sword | 
through the body. 

“Tis possible,” murmured he, as he fell ; 
not I who will pay for the pistol.” 


} 
“but for all that, it is | 
J. G. W. | 


|| taste, talent, and information. 


cession of journeys through Great Britain and Ireland; and these 
observations are detailed in the customary form of letters to a friend. 
We are fain to acknowledge that after the multitude of tours, tra- 
vels, letters, and descriptions, in, through, from, of, and about 
Great Britain, with which the press has been prolific for some years, 
we have found nothing in the work which could make its publica- 
tion extremely desirable, although its author is said to be a man of 
There is very little left to tell of 
English life, scenery, or character; whatever knowledge of these 
matters can be gained from books, is already accessible in great 
abundance fo American readers ; and if it be desirable to know 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE TOKEN FOR 1835. 


Constper1Ne that this beautiful Annual is designed especially for | 
a holiday gift. its appearance in September must be considered | 
early ; but it comes in good season, let it make its advent when it | 
may. We like the new volume, better, much better than either of | 
its predecessors ; there is more of talent and interest in the articles, | 
(matters, by the way,in which the Token never was deficient,) and | 
the embellishments are far superior. We have room only for a short 

notice, and therefore must come to particulars at onc# There are 

twelve engravings, besides the presentation plate. The frontispiece | 
is by Smillie, from a design by Weir, and to our taste is rather the | 
best in the volume; but it has competitors of great merit; among 
them we have been much pleased with “ Will you go,” engraved | 
by Neagle, from a picture by Fisher of Boston, “'The mountain | 
stream,” and “ The silver cascade,” both painted by Doughty, and 
engraved, the former by Neagle, and the latter by Ellis, “The 
cottage girl,” by Cheney, from another engraving, and “The buffalo 
hunt,” by W. E. Tucker, from a design by Fisher. These speci- | 
mens show that the art of engraving has advanced wonderfully 
among us since the Annuals came in fashion—and we may remark 
en passant that it is to them much of the improvement is owing. 

“The dream of youth,” by Cheney, we do not like at all, although 








‘midshipman’s half-pay,” which, as every body knows, is “nothing 


we have seen it much commended ; we consider it but a poor spe- 


more, the only way to acquire that additional knowledge is to go 
and see. We have read Mr. Stewart's book, and found in it a great 
deal of information ; but unfortunately, we had read sundry books 
of a similar kind before, in which a large portion of that same infor- 
mation was also given; and the amount of new things was scarcely 
sufficient to reward the labour of perusal. The best parts of the 
book are those in which the writer describes distinguished living 
individuals; the descriptions of towns, castles, pictures, ruins, ete. 
etc., are rather well-written, but unhappily they are “ thrice-told 
tales ;” and that is a fault hard to be forgiven. We regret to add 
that we have detected sundry grave grammatical errors ; but these 
may be the fault of the printer or proof-reader, for Mr. Stewart says 
in his preface that he has had no opportunity for revision. The 
production strikes us, on the whole, as one of those excellent dull 
books, which everybody praises and nobody reads through. 





THE NECESSITY OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
Right well should we be pleased, if our limits would permit, to 
write a long and elaborate review, or rather eulogium of this excel- 
lent work—for, with very few exceptions, whatever we should say 
of it would be high and well-deserved praise ; but we have not room 
for a long notice, and if we had, perhaps nobody would read it. 
We know the book well; we read it, months ago, before the pub- 
lishers knew that such a treatise was in existence ; and long before 
we saw it announced by Messrs. Leavitt, Lord & Co., we thought 
what a glorious thing it would be if the book could be read by every 
thinking man in the United States, and studied by every teacher. 











a-year, and the privilege of drawing it quarterly or otherwise.” 





cimen of the worst style of engraving in use among artists. The 





The title conveys a very imperfect idea of the work; that would 
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lead one to infer that the book was only an argument in favour of 
general education ; it is, in fact, a plan, or system of education of 
extraordinary merit, fully developed and explained, with an ample 
exposition of the intellectual system upon which it is founded. In 
short, the book does for the human mind, what the admirable trea- 
tise of Dr. Combe on physiology (number seventy-one of Harper's 
Family Library) does for the human body. We do not mean to 
say that the plan which it developes is in all respects perfectly free 
from objection, or exactly calculated for the degree of intelligence 
prevalent throughout this country ; but it is the best—infinitely the 
best and most rational, we have seen; and we are anxious that it 
should become known, examined and understood, firmly believing, 
as we do, that its adoption would give a great and immediate im- 
pulse to the development and cultivation of intellect, and that if 
generally known and understood, it would very soon receive the 
necessary improvement, and before long, be almost universally 
adopted with such modifications as experience should prove to be 
both requisite and practicable. 

—_—_—_———— 

THE DRAMA. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our compliments to “ A ing subscriber,” and thanks for the agreeable 
words of praise his communication ; he 
ceived by the last two or three numbers of the Mirror, and will continue to 
perceive by ALL that are to come, that our opinion is in perfect accordance 
with hie rom, om the main topic of hie eter. obliged 











THE PARK THEATRE. 


MISS PHILLIPS. 

TneaTRicaL entertainments are acquiring an importance in this 
country, which renders it imperative on the public press to discard 
the style of fulsome eulogy, and of indiscriminate praise, that has 
heretofore been the usual practice of dramatic critics; yet the op- 
posite extreme is equally liable to objections. We cannot helieve 
that it shows any particular excellence of critical acumen to decry 
established talent, simply because that impress has been given in 
Europe, and the subject happens to be a foreign artist. 

We are as anxious to foster “‘ native talent,” and to assist in the 
formation of an “‘ American school” of acting, as the most patriotic 
of our contemporaries, and for this reason we hail the appearance of 
actors of decided merit from foreign shores, and readily award 
them the fullest meed of praise, believing, as we do, that such spe- 
cimens of foreign excellence will serve as “ studies” for the rising 
actors of native growth; for, as well might the young artist expect 
to attain to the celebrity of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo by the 
intuition of genius alone, unaided by the study of the first masters 
of his art, as the actor think to acquire eminence in his profession 
without studying the best models of histrionic excellence. 

We have been led into these remarks by the opposite course pur- 
sued by some of our contemporaries, in criticising the merits of Miss 
Phillips, and have thought it correct to make an exposé of the prin- 
ciples which we intend shall guide the dramatic critiques in this 
journal. Before this number of the Mirror will have reached our 
readers, many of our city subscribers will have decided for them- 
selves as to the claims of the accomplished young lady who has 
called forth our notice. Miss Phillips selected the part of Juliet 
for her first appearance before an American public, and, consider- 
ing the impression lately made by Miss Fanny Kemble in that cha- 
racter, we thought it an experiment hazardous to the future success 
of the young debitante. The result proved that Miss Phillips 
rightly estimated her own powers, for we unhesitatingly say, that 
her great predecessor in the part never elicited more decided ex- 
pressions of approbation than were awarded to her, and, we must 
add, deservedly. 

To enumerate the many beauties of her Juliet would occupy 
more space than we can allow. In the technical phrase, she missed 
none of the established points of the character, and introduced 
some that were entirely original. The balcony scene abounded in 
striking and original beauties. There was an occasional absence 
of the artlessness we have witnessed in other Juliets in that scene; 
but the impassioned pathos, and confiding, doting love it exhibited 
almost compensated for the want of nazveté usually and properly 
adopted by other representatives of the character. 

Juliet is a compound of two distinct passions; artless, devoted 
love, and impassioned idolatry towards the object of her affections, 
which rouse her to the display of the highest order of tragic vehe- 
mence. It was in the latter portion of the character that Miss 
Phillips shone forth, the now unrivalled actress she really is. No- 
thing could exceed the withering force with which she reproached 
the nurse, in the speech 

——“ Blistered be thy tongue.” 
We may be deceived, but in that burst we thought might be traced 
the incipient germs of a future"Lady Macbeth or Lady Constance, 
not unworthy to be named with the matchless Siddons. 

In the celebrated poison scene we were delighted with the cool, 
philosophic manner in which she commenced the discussion of the 
probabilities attendant on taking the potion; it might have served 
as a model for an actor in delivering the “To be or not be” of 
Hamlet, and devoid of rant or mere stage effect, it gradually rose 
in energy until the accumulated horrors of the closing lines, with 
the terror-struck attitude, all conspired to produce the burst of 
enthusiastic applause from the audience, which fully attested the 
powers of the actress. The tomb scene was in a manner more 
subdued, but equally deserving of commendation, and the curtain: 
fell amidst as loud plaudits as ever graced the appearance of any 
performer within our remembrance. 

Miss Phillips has since appeared in Mrs. Haller, Belvidera, Mrs. 
Beverly and Lady Teazle, in all of which characters she has 
fully sustained the impression her first appearance created. The 
public have become familiarized to her style, and we predict for her 
a success equal to her warmest expectations. 

Mr. Wallack has most ably supported Miss Phillips, and on Tues- 
cay night was rewarded, by his numerous admirers, with an over- 
flowing house for his benefit. “ R. 


ing. 
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James Sheridan Knowles.—We have the pleasure, this week, of 
fulfilling a promise made some little time since to our readers, by 
presenting to them in our columns a copious and very interesting 
biographical sketch of the celebrated author, actor, and dramatist, 
whose exquisite productions have done so much to elevate the sink- 





ing drama, and take away the reproach that has so long overhung 
this department of modern literature. We are convinced, from | 
various and abundant testimony, that the eulogistic language of the | 
writer is not more warm than true; and that in the author of 
William Tell, Virginius, The Wife of Mantua, and the Hunchback, 
we have among us one whom it ought to be, and we trust will be, our 
pride to honour; one whose excellent qualities of heart demand | 
esteem, high and enduring as the admiration that waits upon his | 
genius. Sheridan Knowles has come to our land with a reputation 
firmly established in both hemispheres ; and we feel assured that 
his sojourn here will not be wanting in every other fruit that can 
make it pleasant to him while it continues, and very dear in memory. 
The writer of the biography, R. Shelton Mackenzie, Esq. of Liver- 
pool, in England, is a gentleman of fine talents and a scholar ; he is 
the editor of an able journal published in that town, and, we are 
pleased to add, one of our most valued contributors. 





Dramatic criticism.—There is a strange and sometimes ludicrous 
hardihood of opinion prevalent among people in general, and espe- 
cially among the dwellers in cities, upon the subject of acting, 
which does not seem to exist in relation to any other intellectual, 
or even physical exercise. None but physicians pretend to criticize 
medical theories ; laymen are modest in commenting upon clerical 
doctrines ; clients are seldom heard to pronounce dogmatically and 
ex cathedra, upon legal principles. Professors of chemistry, logic, 








philosophy, mineralogy, and in short, of all the divisions of learning 
are, as a general rule, permitted to assume the possession of supe- 
rior knowledge and skill in their respective departments ; all receive 
credit for study and thought and investigation, and for that which 
must be the result of study and thought, to wit, knowledge, save 
the actor alone. To him it avails not that he has closely and care- 
fully studied the characters he assumes, and that in his performance 
every gesture and movement and emphasis is the product of care- 
ful ('iscriminating observation and thought. Every tyro in drama- 
tic ‘literature, who has read Shakspeare once, as a matter of mere 
amusement, and seen each of his principal acted plays two or three 
times, think$ himself competent to decide upon the ability and cor- 
rectness of a Kean or a Kemble, who has made the study of the 
characters he enacts the business of a whole laborious life; who 
has played them and seen them played by the most distinguished 
performers, hundreds of times ; and probably read and availed him- 
self of all the judicious criticism of a century. You shall hear boys, 
whose chins are as yet innocent of the shaving-brush, find fault 
with the reading of a passage which themselves have just heard for 
the first time, or with the conception of a character, of which it 
would have grievously puzzled them an hour before to say to what. 
play it belongs. "Tis pity that diffidence and a willingness to be 
taught rather than teach, were not a little more prevalent in this 
matter. Acting is a science, and by no means a simple one. It 
requires mind and Jabour of mind; and the off-hand criticism that 
is so frequently hazarded with a most confident air of profundity, 
is as truly ridiculous as it would be for an ignorant patient to cavil 
with his physician, touching the qualities of a pill or a potion 
of which he knows scarcely the name, or for a client who never 
opened a law-book, to undertake the enlightenment of his counsel 
upon the principles that are to govern his case. 





Literary fraud.—Of all the petty demonstrations of folly in petty 
matters which experience shows that men are capable of making, 
we think that there is none more pitiable, unaccountable and ludi- 
crous than the attempt to palm off upon conductors of public jour- 
nals, and the public, compositions as original, which are in fact sto- 
len unchanged, or with very trifling alterations, from their lawful 
proprietors ; and yet, strange to say, the attempt is very often made. 
It is an imposition of perhaps as frequent occurrence as any other form 
of roguery. We cannot for the life of us understand what possible 
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pable of gratifying. There is another mode of imposition often 
practised, in the performance of which we can suppose a man to 
find some satisfaction, though a base one ; we mean that of causing 
to be inserted in a newspaper the notice of a death or marriage 
which has not taken place. When this is done we can suggest a 
mode of accounting for it, in the existence of some malicious or 
revengeful feeling. But it passes our ingenuity to conceive what 
good a man can propose to himself from sending as an original 
communication to a literary journal, a tale, an essay, or a morsel of 
poetry, which he knows to have been written by another, and already 
published. He cannot hope or expect to gain credit for talents by 
the act, for surely he would never dare to claim the authorship ; 
there can be no glory in his own reflections on the matter, for him- 
self he cannot deceive ; and he must know that contempt assuredly 
waits upon detection, and that ultimate detection is almost inevitable. 





Relics.—Cold, hard, incredulous reason is, undoubtedly, a most 
useful and estimable faculty; and there are numberless conjunc- 
tures in which it is wise to listen to her passionless investiga- 
tions, and at her bidding, or, to speak more correctly, by the aid of 
her clear but undazzling light, to reject much upon which imagina- 
tion would delight to rest with a blind and unquestioning security. 
Yet there are matters of belief which Reason would, perhaps, con- 
temn, but which it is a loss to have destroyed; and we can readily 
conceive and understand the feeling that refusés to hear when she 
would show them to be vain, or to be convinced even when . her 
arguments are unsusceptible of refutation. There have been mo- 
ments even, when we felt tempted to regret that education and the 
habit of a life forbade the unhesitating reception as unquestionable, 
of things which others found pleasure in believing; as, for exam- 
ple, some of the legends and traditions of the catholic religion. 
We remember one occasion in particular, when the struggle be- 
tween this feeling and the doubt which resisted its indulgence, 
seriously marred the enjoyment we were receiving from the 
contemplation of many rare and interesting objects. Among them 
was a superb cross of massive gold, richly sculptured and of im- 
mense value, at the intersection of which was imbedded a smal! 
square piece of black and ancient-looking wood ; and this was de- 
clared to be a morsel of the vera cruz—of that solemn instrument 
on which the Saviour of mankind endured the last mortal agony of 
his human existence, and completed the expiation for which he 
became a sojourner upon the earth, whose destruction, with all that 
it contained, would have been effected in an instant at his bidding 
What a train of reflections should have been suggested by the pre- 
sence of this venerable relic, had it not been for the difficulty of 
believing that it actually was what it was held to be! Reason 
suggested many and most difficult objections ; but how solemnly 
Imagination was impressed! It may be that in another and more 
arrogant mood, we should have been puffed up with a silly pride— 
a very questionable feeling of superiority over the devout believers 
whose faith was troubled with no sceptical misgivings ; but as it was, 
we confess that we could have been well content to forego all cri- 
ticism, and that it was not without envy we beheld the deep and 
solemn reverence with which they knelt and bowed their foreheads 
to the ground before that visible testimonial of the sacrifice through 
which, in common with their fellow-christians, they trusted to be 
forgiven. There was an awful pleasure in that undoubting credence, 
for the loss of which no pride of intellect could offer compensation. 





The ascension.—After two unavoidable postponements, Monsieur 
Robertson effected his nineteenth ascension on Wednesday of last 
week, with perfect success and safety. The balloon was unusually 
large, having been constructed for a double freight, and the aero- 
naut was accompanied by a fellow-voyager. There is something 
very imposing and sublime in the aspect of this atmospheric navi- 
gation, and we can readily imagine that a balloon adventure must 
be a pleasant item in a man’s reminiscences. Nothing could well be 
more unlike the every-day affairs of life than wandering about 
among the clouds, some thousands of yards above the surface of 
the earth, at the mercy of the winds and with all one’s hopes sus- 
pended upon a few slender cords, whose tenacity is at the moment 
of more account than house, or land, or fame or whole cargoes of 
silver dollars. The event is one to look back upon with pleasura- 
ble feelings ; yet we confess that with our present views and feel- 
ings, we could hardly be tempted to entrust our person to the ten- 
der ies of a balloon, even though we could be persuaded that 
the delights of a journey through the air were a thousand times 
more ecstatic than aeronauts describe them. We have a respect 
for sea and land which will not permit us to harbour even a wish 
to quit their precincts. 








A new theory.—A medical gentleman in England has lately writ- 
ten a treatise on health, disease, mind, body, and sundry matters 
connected therewith, in which he has set on foot quite a new idea 
as to the seat and origin of various ailments to which man is liable. 
He gives it as his opinion, that very many of these result from states 
of the mind, which produce disorder in the brain, or, rather, inter- 
rupt the healthy action of the brain, and thus create bodily ailment at 
second hand, as it were. He holds, moreover, that there is a con- 
stant action of the brain, very similar to that of the digestive organ, 
and that indigestion in the head, or cephalic dyspepsia, is not only 
a painful and dangerous, but also a very common disorder. This 
is certainly reversing the theory of Abernethy, who maintained the 
gastric region to be the seat of almost every ill to which the human 
frame is iiable, and local disarrangements to be, in most cases, no-~ 
thing more than the fruits and symptoms of some impropriety im 
this great central department of the animal economy. Dr. Fletcher, 
on the contrary, maintains, that the mischief ie really in the mind, 
and that if the physician can restore health and harmony to that 








advantage or pleasure is expected from it, or what feeling it is ca- 





delicate organ, there will be little need of medicaments for the bedy 
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MISCELLANY. 





THE SUMMIT OF BLISS. 


A MARRIAGE was celebrated a few weeks since in a romantic spot on 
the top of the Blue Ridge, under the broad arch of heaven. The parties 
having obtained license in a county in which they did not reside, deemed 
it necessary to be within the jurisdiction of the clerk issuing the pro- 
cess ; and, at the appointed hour, here came the groom and his train from 
one point, and the bride with her fair posse from another. After the 
nuptial tie was drawn, the parties separated, in the manner and direc- 
tion whence they came—but only temporarily, we presume. The scene 
was one of singular interest; and we have no doubt the fond pair, in 
their journey through the dark vales of life, will never forget what was 
to them, at the moment, emphatically the Summit of Bliss. : 





WHAT SOME CALL LUCK. 

One person will swallow penknives and yet live on many years ; while 
another, in eating, gets a small bit of liver in his windpipe and dies. 
One has the shaft of a gig passed completely through his body and reco- 
vers ; another only runs a thorn into his hand and no skill can save him. 
One is thrown fifty or a hundred yards down a cliff, and survives ; an- 
other has his neck broken, by a mere overturn in his gig, on a smooth 
plain. We have lately seen an aged and healthy minister who fell from the 
belfry of a common steeple to the ground a few years ago, but we have 
also seen a lady die in consequence of falling down gently, on a level floor. 
So that the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 





A MAN OF HIS WORD. 


The following whimsical circumstance happened some time ago in 
Kilkenny, Ireland. A tailor, who was married to a very sickly woman, 
grew enamoured of a young girl who lived in his neighbourhood ; and, 
on certain conditions, he agreed to give her a promise in writing, to 
marry her immediately on the demise of his rib; in eonsequence of 
which, Mr. Snip passed her the following curious note of hand :—‘ In 
two days after the demise of my present wife, I promise to marry Mary 
Moran or order, value received, under a penalty of fifty pounds sterling. 
Given under my hand this sixteenth day of May, etc.—JER. SULLIVAN.” 
Shortly after Mary received the above note, she died, leaving it endorsed 
to a female friend, who also chanced to take a fever and die before the 
tailor’s wife : however, on her sick bed, she also endorsed the note and 
gave it to a cousin, whom the tailor absolutely married, agreeable to en- 
dorsement, in two days after the death of his wife ; and it is said that 
the tailor and wife are now living happily in the city of Kilkenny. 





A SINGULAR MARRIAGE. 


The following extraordinary affair took place at Rome, a short time 
ago. The Prince Boncompagni, brother of the prince of Biombino, rich 
and of mature age, married a young foundling, with the view of getting 
rid of the perplexities of his family that might arise from his inheritance. 
He went to the hospital, and all the girls passed in review before him, 
when he made choice of one for his wife, who pleased him best. This 
young person is far from being pretty, but bears an excellent character, 
and will not disgrace her elevation. She was perfectly petrified when 
told she was to be made a princess. 


A DARING FEAT. 


A Natchez paper states that a couple of pretty pet panthers were 
taken by a negro woman and child from the mother, between Lake Con- 
cordia and Tensaw rivers. In passing the swamp, the panther crossed 
their path, carrying four young ones in her mouth as easily as a cat 
carries her kittens. The negress ran towards her, making a hideous 
noise, the panther looked cross, crouched down, and finally concluding 
that the better part of valour was discretion, made off, leaving two of her 
young ones behind, which were forthwith taken possession of. 


SHORT AND SWEET. 

The marriage ceremony in the Scottish law, is not cumbered with 
much form. Lord Chancellor Brougham said in the British house of 
lords, that a youth of fourteen, whatsoever his rank or fortune, might thus 
throw himself away by merely asking a female, ‘‘ Will you accept of me 
as a husband?” and she replying “ Yes,” the marriage was complete ! 





OLD, BUT NOT BAD. 
There is a school-house, on the window-sill of which is painted, (it hav- 
ing been a grocer’s store,) “ Powder and Shot.” “ What the deuse have 
powder and shot to do with education?” ‘ A great deal,” replied a wag ; 
“+ is itnot the schoolmaster’s calling to teach the young idea how to shoot?” 
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